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THE CHEAP COTTAGE. 


By SPENCER EDGE. 


ERSONALLY I do not like the 
word “cheap,” especially applied 
to cottages, or furniture, or any 

other object sacred to the home. But 
though the word has come to stay, ap- 
parently, one can at least dissociate it 
from the idea of anything disagreeable, 
poor, or mean ; and, instead, surround it 
with thoughts of economy combined with 
efficiency, and beauty divorced from 
ostentation. Only within the last few 
years has such a state of things become 
possible ; and only through competition 
—that blessing in disguise—has craft 
after craft surrendered itself to the 
popular demand for artistic workman- 
ship at a price within everyone’s reach. 
Even now, however, this transformation 
or revolution is far from complete. It is 
still out of the question to expect a joiner 
to supply any simple and pleasing mould- 
ing from his stock patterns; the trade 
does not make them, he will tell you. 
If we are not satisfied with the senselessly 
corrugated beadings that line our doors 
and walls, as per contract, we must pay 
an exorbitant price to have them hand- 
made to our own design. And this is 
but one instance out of many, in which 
one is denied the expression of a cultured 
taste, because one has not the good 
fortune to be a millionaire. None the 
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less, far be it from me to overlook any 
improvement in the annoyance caused 
by these and similar stupidities. Cheap- 
ness to-day may be coupled with admir- 
able design, and with this let us be 
content. But cheapness after all is a 
comparative term. 

For example, a cottage at £150, or 
£200, may be cheap in one sense, but 
disastrously dear in others. Let it be 
understood that I am not referring to its 
artistic qualities, with which I have 
nothing to do for the moment, but to 
its necessary qualifications as a home, 
as a building which is to shelter us 
from rain and wind, from broiling sun 
and biting frost. Surely if any object in 
the circle of our needs calls for assurance 
on this head, it must be our dwelling. 
Now, in a house we look for a fabric 
which age shall mellow rather than 
destroy, beautify rather than ruin. There 
is then a figurative line sharply drawn 
and well-defined, beyond which we may 
not trespass, or our cottage will stand to 
prove our folly rather than our magnifi- 
cent economies. If other people prefer 
to make experiments in the removal of 
this line—this minimum below which 
bad work takes the place of good, and 
inadequate materials creep in where 
their presence should not be tolerated, 
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let them ; for ourselves we prefer to sit 
snugly in our own substantial weather- 
proof cottage, and await the verdict of 
the years. 

A cottage suggests the country, the 
natural abode of cottages; and the 
country conjures 
up pictures of 
lonely roads and 
wind-swept 
hills, of cold 


valleys and 
damp meadows. 


In some _ such 
neighbourhood 
our cottage may 
raise its head. 
Who _ knows ? 
Of two things 
then, above all, 
let us make 
certain—its warmth and its dryness. 
Only those who live in the country ap- 
preciate its drawbacks (whatever may 
be said for its charms); and of these the 
qualities 1 have mentioned stand pre- 
eminent. Unless favoured by a sheltered 
position, the isolated cottage has to 
brave the elements alone, unaided by 
art or man’s device; and I have no 
hesitation in saying that such a dwell- 
ing is “a coat colder,” to use an expressive 
colloquialism, than its cousin of the city 
town. For a like reason does it call for 
greater safeguard than the town-house 
against damp—that insidious foe to 
comfort and health. To urge the evils 
consequent on defective roofs or walls, 
is surely unnecessary, yet in how many 
so-called “cheap” cottages are they 
rampant? Here then the minimum of 
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cost asserts itself. At any price 
we must pay for a fabric that will 
render us immune against plagues 
such as these. Compared with that 
end the “ wonderful bargain,” the 
“astounding value” of the “cheap” 
cottage no longer beguiles us, 
because our house is habitable, 
durable, and, all things considered, 
inexpensive. 

On what lines then, the reader 
may be beginning to ask, am I to 
set about building a cheap cottage, 
if I am advised not to cut down 

expenses in the fabric itself? The answer 
is: in the planning of the house and in 
the extras, without which no house ever 
was, or ever will be, built ; in the fittings, 
the wall-coverings, the decorations, and 
the hundred and one things that have 
' to be made and 
done before the 
skeleton is 
draped to our 
liking. Instead 
of paying other 
people to trans- 
form our plas- 
tered interiors 
into comfortable 
and artistic 
rooms, let us do 
it ourselves, or 
at least get it 
done by a work- 


‘man working under our own eye, and 


to our own ideas. Instead of buying 
what is suggested to us, merely because 
it is suggested, let us become energetic 
in the pursuit of what we ourselves 
want; let us collect catalogues by ‘the 
dozen, price- 

lists by the 

score, and 

quotations, if 

necessary, by 

the gross. 

Let us see to 

things our- 

selves, but let 

us first be- 

come experts 

in the things 

we wish to 

see after. 
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In the planning of this house, by way 
of turning precept into practice, I have 
essayed the functions of an architect— 
with the assistance of one eminent in 
that profession—and I present my readers 
with the result. It is an eight-roomed 
cottage which boasts (I am vain enough 
to believe) many of the architectural 
proportions that have always, though 
maybe unconsciously, charmed us in 
the venerable dwellings of the past, yet 
which lacks some, at least, of their old- 
world inconveniences. Before passing 
judgment on this conception of what a 
modern cottage 
ought to be, 
let me beg my 
readers to study 
its internalecon- 
omy. We have, 
to begin with, 
two good-sized 
living-rooms; 
the central one, 
naturally set 
aside for the 
dining-room, is 
next to the 
kitchen, direct 
communication 
with which may 
be obtained by 
means of a 
buttery hatch. 
Opening out of 
it, under the 
front stairs, is a 
pantry ; whilst 
the passage 
which connects 
it with the back 
part of the house contains a space for 
coals (under the back stairs), and, further 
on, a larder. Exception may be taken, 
and probably will be, to the second stair- 
case. Yet let me ask those critics who see 
in it nothing but added expense, how can 
it be dispensed with? In a cottage of 
this shape, which, I hold, is beyond all 
criticism, only two alternatives are 
possible, considering the number of 
rooms it contains: either a second stair- 
case, or that most disagreeable expedient 
—so often the one drawback to the 
two-hundred-year-old habitation—direct 
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communication from room to room, 
which arrangement not only makes for 
discomfort, but for actual loss of space 
in every room where the essential but 
objectionable doorway insinuates itself. 
Granted then that this trifling addition 
to our outlay is unavoidable, note what 
advantages it confers: a back part to 
the house, including a servant’s bed room, 
approached from the kitchen end instead 
of from the front ; a route, circuitous, but 
none the less useful, from the kitchen to 
the parlour at the other end of the house, 
without the compulsion of passing through 
the dining-room ; 
and, generally, 
that privacy and 
comfort which is 
out of the ques- 
tion when all the 
rooms lie en 
suite. Upstairs 
we secure four 
bedrooms, three 
of them with 
fireplaces; and 
a bathroom, ap- 
proached from 
either wing; 
whilst for cup- 
board con- 
veniences, the 
recesses beside 
the chimney- 
breast in the 
bedrooms over 
the kitchen and 
dining-room 
offer adequate 
space. In the 
bedroom on the 
left, the largest of the four, we find, 
too, a box-room. As to the cost of 
such a cottage I can of course only 
speak approximately ; but if we put our 
estimate at £ 300, we shall, in the average 
district, and in the hands of the average 
builder, be on the safe side. Possibly 
such a sum seems excessive in comparison 
with cottages at present before the public, 
which have been advertised as costing 
only half this figure. Let me, however, 
add a word of explanation. It has been 
admitted that, in the cottages to which 
I refer, and whose identity my readers 
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will probably recognise, the advertised 
price does not in all cases represent the 
actual cost, for whilst the cottage in 
question may have been built at the 
price named, no builder could be found 
willing to erect a duplicate of it at the 
same price. In short, the prices adver- 
tised are not market prices, and are, 
therefore, practically useless, and mis- 
leading to a public who puts cheapness 
before everything. 

Being in possession, then, of our cottage 
—or rather of the plain bare shell— 
lacking adornment both inside and out, 
and lacking, most of all, that mellowing 
influence of age which alone can trans- 
form the plain into more than passable 
attractiveness, and the picturesque into 
the perfection of beauty, how are we to 
finish the work to which we have put 
our hands? As it now stands we have 
a brick-built, tiled-roof cottage, glaring 
in its newness and unrelieved by any 
contrivance for its embellishment. Let 
us consider first the possible treatments 
to which its exterior may be subjected. 
To take three of the most effective we 
may hang it with tiles, from the roof to 
the ground-floor windows ; rough-cast it 
all over; or, thirdly, plaster its walls 
roughly and unevenly (and the more 
unevenly the better), and complete the 
work by a coat of colour-wash. 

Even to these adornments we may, 
with a little ingenuity, add something ; 
and in the accompanying sketch of the 
completed cottage (note the difference 
between this sketch and the elevation 
drawing ) I offer a suggestion on which 
any interested reader may easily improve. 
I refer to the introduction of hanging 
flower-boxes, or frames, suspended from 
timbers secured to the wall-batten which 
runs at the base of the tiling. These, if 
placed at intervals harmonising with the 
arrangement of the walls, will add un- 
questionably to the picturesque effect of 
our cottage. To carry the idea of floral 
decoration a step further, a substantial 
shelf running above the ground-floor 
windows on which flower-boxes present 
an uninterrupted front, would not only 
be effective but, also, if home-made, 
inex pensive. 

With the garden itself space forbids 


me to deal; though in passing I would 
suggest that no trees grow so quickly as 
the poplars, of the American or balsam 
variety; and that a trim-set lawn, 
unspoilt by senselessly-shaped flower- 
beds is, if humble in its pretensions, at 
least suitable to our needs, and pleasing 
to the eye. 

As I have already suggested, it is in 
the interior treatment of the cottage that 
we may most easily economise. But we 
can do more than that. In the combina- 
tion of thrift and originality, we can 
produce a dwelling which at least shall 
possess the great virtue of unconven- 
tionality, if not of surpassing merit. 


- In the average house of the present day 


riothing is more noticeable, or more 
regrettable than the absence, not so 
much of taste, but of individuality. So 
few people seem to have grasped the 
fact that the rooms of their house offer 
far greater possibilities than are supplied 
or suggested by the stereotyped decorator: 
that their rooms may, indeed, possess a 
charm and distinction which will not 
only surprise their friends, but be a 
constant source of delight to themselves. 
Here, in our cottage, we are offered a 
chance of reformation. Let us, from 
ideas of our own conception, become 
our own decorators, and thereby not 
only cut down expenses, but avoid the 
pitfalls of colourless mediocrity. That 
this doctrine may strike some as im- 
practicable I well believe; yet such is 
by no means the case, granted a con- 
siderable decorative sense, and, what is 
even greater, a whole-hearted enthusiasm 
in the work; then, given these qualities, 
the painting of our own woodwork, the 
staining of our floors, and the decorating 
of our walls become not only a feasible, 
but a delightful, task. 

It is not my intention here to settle 
how this labour of love and economy 
should be carried out; indeed, if in- 
dividuality is, after cheapness, to be the 
goal of our ambition, it is obviously 
impossible for me to do so. At the 
same time it may be desirable to offer 
a few general suggestions which would 
hold good in a variety of cases, and to 
that extent be of service to my readers. 
Beginning with the walls, the habitual 
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A CORNER OF THE DINING-ROOM, SHOWING SIMPLE 
STENCIL PATTERN ON WALL, 


home of unnecessary and flambuoyant 
design, we cannot do better than resort 
to distemper. What more serviceable 
treatment can be imagined than one 
which gives us not only a charming 
surface of any shade or colour we desire, 
but allows also the indiscriminate ap- 
plication of soap and water? If our 
choice of colour be happy we may want 
but little in the way of design; for in 
the rooms at our disposal it is absurdly 
easy to over-do things. Yet if we 
cannot contemplate plain walls with 
equanimity, let us design some simple 
unit such as I have suggested in the 
sketch of the dining-room, and apply it 
by means of a stencil. What kind of 
design we may evolve is known only to 
ourselves, but one quality it must possess, 
namely, “liveableness ’—a quality which 
is more vital than cleverness, newness, 
or any other attribute. Should our fancy 
tend to things more structural, and 
the idea of panelling take possession of 
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us, jwe can ‘for an 
inconsiderable outlay 
work wonders with 
some three or four- 
inch strips arranged, 
for instance, as I 
have suggested in the 
sketch of the parlour. 
Such a scheme lends 
itself to many and 
varied effects in the 
way of panel decora- 
tion, and adds vastly 
to the dignity (albeit 
to the expense also) of 
any well-proportioned 
room. The addition 
of a small shelf (fitted 
with a projecting edge 
for safety’s sake) above 
the panels, provides 
what no apartment 
can afford to scorn, 
a vantage point for 
pottery, bronzes and 
all the other odd 
articles of “ virtu” 
that we in our wan- 
derings may have 
gathered together. 

In a variety of other 
ways may we protect our pockets. Take 
fenders for instance, or what are more 
generally used to-day, curbs. A good curb 
costs two or three pounds at least, without 
the fire-irons, which we are beguiled into 
buying because they “ go so well” with 
it. In place of such extravagance let us 
get our carpenter to contrive a wooden 
curb, of a quite considerable solidity, 
say four inches square, and of the desired 
size ; this we proceed to cover with thin 
sheet copper, secured by brass-headed 
nails arranged symmetrically, and our 
curb is made at a cost of six or seven 
shillings. After the same manner may 
we treat our finger-plates, and any other 
fittings which call fot something “clean- 
able” and cheap. Portiéres and curtains, 
too, runaway with an appreciable amount 
of money, if we are tempted to look at 
those we like the best; so we shut our 
eyes to all except the cheapest sacking 
or canvas, of a soft warm green, a delicate 
cream, or whatever shade our rooms call 
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for, and decorate it with the self-same 
stencil that has already done duty on 
the walls. It is, I believe, a popular idea 
that such home-made decorations are 
ephemeral to a degree, an accusation 
which is true if the wrong colours are 
employed in the work, but is otherwise 
beside the mark. To produce 
on any such material a stencil 
that will outlast the fabric 
itself, we have but to use oil 
colours with discrimination, 
and the secret of success is ours. 
And so, were space at my dis- 
posal, it would be possible to 
extend the list of these eco- 
nomies almost indefinitely ; but 
as it is not, I must leave the 
matter in my reader’s hands in 
the hope that she, or he, will 
think of them as the necessity 
arises. 

There is still one other 
matter to which I must allude, 
namely, the internal colour 
scheme of our suggested cot- 
tage. In a home in which, if 
the advice tendered in this 
article be followed,colour will 
predominate over design and 
supply us with our chiefest 
decorative effects, it is evident 
that a right choice of colours be 
imperative. Were the subject 
one of more general interest 
one might add that it was also 
one which presented no diffi- 
culties whatever, nor called for 
even the most delicate inter- 
ference on the part of the 
writer. But such, alas, is not 
the case, and the fact is in no 
wise hard to account for; for, 
as far as “ dress” is concerned, 
the majority of women have 
excellent taste; but, unfortu- 
nately for their intimates, it rarely 
extends to realms of home decoration. 
They have a favourite colour, or possibly 
two; and with this (or these), they like 
to surround themselves, sublimely care- 
less of its suitability. For example, we 
adore blue of a delicate cornflower shade, 
which suits our hair or our complexion, 
and undoubtedly goes far to promote the 


perfection of our personal appearance. 
Without thisjnote of warning, I am as 
positive as if the transaction had already 
taken place, that we, under such circum- 
stances, would introduce this disastrous 
colour into wallpapers, curtains, carpets 
and upholstery,and any other commodity 
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that offered itself for our consideration. 
As surely as this would occur (in the case 
I have cited), so surely would it ruin our 
cottage and destroy our ultimate peace of 
mind. Blue sets us shuddering, makes us 
starved with cold, increases our coal-bill 
and often induces, in our inclement 
climate, acute depression. It is of car- 
dinal importance that our cottage appear 
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as cosy and as cheerful as the brain of 
man can devise; therefore blue must go, 
and with it, if we are wise, pinks and 
creams, purples and magentas, and all the 
hundred and one delicate and fantastic 
colours that would do honour to a more 
southerly clime will be banished like- 
wise. Instead let us welcome reds and 
terracottas, warm greens and rich golden 
yellows, and in so doing create that 
artificial air of warmth and comfort 
which, for at least seven months out 
of the twelve, is denied to us by 
nature. 

It will, I hope, be understood that what 
I have sought to do, in the space at my 
command, was to plan the most con- 
venient interior arrangements consistent 
with economical cost of erection, utilis- 
ing the money available to obtain a 
thoroughly sound and durable structure 
rather than quaintness and irregularity 
of external lines. I frankly admit that, 
when the builder has departed, my 
cottage will not be a thing of beauty. 
But to start from that point and make it 
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a thing of beauty is within the compass 
of the occupants themselves. Thus the 
purely decorative features (which, if left 
to the decorator, always run away with 
a deal of money, and, after all, remain 
lacking in individuality) can be secured 
at a small outlay, and be an expression 
of the taste of the occupants. I must go 
to the builder for the shell of my country 
cottage, and I will not grudge the money 
to make that convenient, weather-proof 
and wholesome, but I can make it 
beautiful within and without at little 
cost and with better results by using 
my own taste and my own hands; and 
sO may anyone. 

The following prices may be of service 
in the external treatment of the cottage 

Cost of hanging tiles on walls—4d. per 
square foot. 

Cost of “ rough-casting” walls—3}d. 
per square foot. 

Cost of plastering walls and colour- 
washing—31d. per square foot. 

Cost of building a 9 inch wall—about 
5d. per square foot. 
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By F. C. PHILIPS, Author of “As in a Looking Glass.” 


I. 
R. MOSS ABRAHAMS, better 
known to his more familiar 
friends as Ikey Mo, was the 


Jargest money-lender in London. His 
transactions were on a colossal scale. 
Except for a duke or some peer of lesser 
rank, with absolutely faultless intro- 
ductions, he would undertake no business 
that was not in thousands. He had a 
great house in Portland Place and 
another in Palmeira Square, Brighton. 
He owned racehorses and also a club or 
two, having been blackballed successively 
at the Union, the Reform, the Junior 
Athenzeum, and the Devonshire. “ Every 
gentleman,” said Mr. Abrahams, “ ought 
to belong toa club” ; and so, as no club 
would have him, he started one or two 
on his own account, at which, of course, 
he was elected, and which paid him 
for his enterprise, both directly and 
indirectly. 

Mr. Moss Abrahams was a great patron 
of the drama. Most lessees owed him 
money, or might at any moment want to 
do so, and he as rigorously insisted on 
his private box for all first nights as if 
he were sole proprietor of a daily paper. 
His equipages were much admired. He 
had one or two steam launches and a large 
steam yacht, the Miriam. He banked 
with the Bank of England, and he always 
spent the season at Monte Carlo, where 
he lived at the Hétel de Paris; seldom 
lost, and occasionally broke the bank. 
For the rest, he was a little, fat, vulgar 
man, with execrable taste. Having a 


very red face and very pronounced features, 
he used to dye his whiskers black, and in 
summer-time to disport himself in white 
gaiters, white waistcoat, a bright blue 
necktie, and a Newmarket coat, with a 
priceless orchid in its button-hole, and 
thus apparelled he would swagger about 
in the Row, or strut into Tattersall’s, or 
march down St. James’s Street, staring 
in at White’s and Brooks’s and Boodle’s 
and Arthur’s and the Conservative, with 
the air of a man who could belong to 
them all if he pleased, but who scorned 
to do so. 

“He is a most insufferable little cad, 
that Moss Abrahams,” said Lord de 
Melton, looking out of one of the 
windows at White’s, as Ikey paraded 
past with his malacca cane shouldered 
like a sword. 

“He's a rogue who would be trans- 
ported to-morrow if all his dirty doings 
were brought out,” said the Honourable 
Oscar Snaffleton, of His Majesty’s 2nd 
Life Guards. 

“ What do you think he had the cheek 
to do the other day?” lisped little 
Bernard Duval, of the Foreign Office. 
“He went to Dolly, old Skudmore’s son, 
you know, and said, ‘ Look here, my 
lord, you owe me five thousand.’ Of 
course Dolly knew it, and of course Dolly 
couldn't pay it. ‘Look here, my lord,’ 
says Ikey, ‘I'll show you I’m a gentleman. 
You get your father to put me up for 
the Royal Yacht Squadron. If I’m elected 
I'll hand you back all your stiff, and I'll 
give you a thou. into the barg’in.” 
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“T hope Dolly kicked him downstairs,” 
said Lord Melton. 

* T don’t know,” said little Duval, “ but 
that’s the story.” 

Meantime Mr. Abrahams had turned 
out of St. James’s Street in the direction 
of St. James’s Square, and entered one 
of his own clubs, where from the nominal 
proprietor down to the junior page, and 
from housekeeper to the lowest scullion, 
every employée held office at his nod, 
Something had evidently disquieted him, 
for he ordered a pint of champagne, 
although it was not yet one in the day, 
lit an immense cigar, and began to look 
at the ceiling. I cannot tell you why it 
is so, but I know it to be a fact. 

Mr. Moss Abrahams had a number of 
things upon his mind, all of which had 
concurred to annoy him; it is a way 
things have. In the first place, Adolphus 
Lapwing, eldest son of the Earl of Skud- 
more, had positively laughed at the idea 
of Mr. Abrahams seeking admission to 
the charmed circle of the Royal Yacht 
Squadron. 

“Cuss his impudence,” said Moss to 
himself, between his teeth, “ he shall pay 
for it. The Miriam hasn’t her equal in 
the Solent, and I’ve spent thousands on 
her. The piano in the saloon is a 
Broadwood grand, and the glass and 
plate and china and what not are tip- 
top. Lazarus bought them in for me on 
purpose when we sold up Lord Swivile- 
chester. I'll go down there, though, this 
summer, if only to show them how I 
can do things; and I daresay there’ll be 
few of them will be glad to see me 
outside their cursed club.” And Mr. 
Abrahams grinned. 

But this was not the whole of his 
troubles. In the first place, he had 
some heavy charges on land from a 
young nobleman who had died at Malta 
shortly after coming into possession, and 
the administrators, together with the 
guardians of the infant heir, had actually 
been mean enough to bring a Chancery 
suit for an account, and for all manner 
of things unheard of between gentle- 
men ; and had also actually gone to the 
length of imputing downright fraud to 
Mr. Abrahams, than whom, as he used 
to boast, a more straightforward man 


never did business in a more straight- 
forward way. 

“It’s ungrateful, that’s what it is,” 
said Mr. Abrahams, as he took a pull at 
his champagne, “but I shan’t trouble 
about it. I shall leave it all to Clinch 
and Cutter, and I suppose they’ll be able 
to tell me what I’ve got to swear to, and 
get it down for me in black and white. 
I always hated law.” This last remark 
was strictly true, for in early life, before 
Mr. Moss Abrahams had amassed sufficient 
capital to start as a bill-broker and dis- 
counter, he had been involved in some 
little transactions which a high judicial 
functionary had declared to amount to 
a very aggravated case of bill-stealing. 
Then, too, there was his daughter 
Miriam—his only child. Now, Miriam 
was obstinately bent on marrying a 
young fool called Philip Tancred, who 
lived in lodgings in Chelsea and ex- 
hibited at the Grosvenor Gallery, and 
whom she had met at parties, and with 
whom her father had absolutely for- 
bidden her to communicate, and to whom 
her father would certainly never have 
lent a twenty pound note, without the 
additional security of a good name, 
having no faith in artists or literary 
men, or indeed in anybody except heirs 
to entailed estates, theatrical lessees, and 
men on the turf. Heirs to entailed 
estates he took a strictly commercial 
interest in, but he had also all the 
instincts of his race for gambling and 
for the drama. Beyond these he had no 
tastes whatever. He liked a good dinner, 
however, and felt flattered, and at least 
a quarter of an inch taller and six square 
inches less bald, when in return for a 
certain number of guineas he was enabled 
to put F.R.G.S. after his name in the 
Royal Red-Book and on his cards, and 
to crowd with dukes and other nobs at 
the addresses of distinguished explorers. 
These were Mr. Moss Abrahams’ cares, 
which somehow must have vanished by 
the time he had finished his champagne 
and thrown the stump of his cigar into 
the grate; for, as he rose from his easy- 
chair and re-arranged his orchid, he dis- 
tended his chest in the manner of a 
pouter pigeon, gave a cheerful cock 
to his curly-brimmed hat, assumed a 
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military swagger such as may sometimes 
be observed in sergeant-majors of militia, 
and swore quite pleasantly at the waiter 
who humbly opened the door for his 
departure. 


Il. 


OLONEL WYNNSTAY DAMPIER, 
of the Blues, only son of old 
Mr. Dampier, of Medlicott Hall, 
Hertfordshire, was heavily in such few 
books as the business of Mr. Moss 
Abrahams made it necessary for him to 
keep. He had commenced by borrowing 
a thousand pounds on a bill for fifteen 
hundred at six months, and so things had 
gone on until his debt amounted upon 
stamped papers to something like eighty 
thousand pounds. 

Now, Mr. Moss Abrahams was a very 
clever man. But so, too, was Colonel 
Dampier. The eighty thousand pounds 
nominal debt represented something like 
twenty-five thousand pounds actually 
advanced. The rest was made up of interest, 
commission charges on renewal, and such 
other items, extending over many years. 
For Mr. Abrahams was a very clever man ; 
so clever, indeed, that he had never 
pressed Colonel Dampier for a moment, 
or even suggested unpleasant proceedings. 
He had made most careful inquiries, and 
had paid heavily for secret information. 
He had ascertained that the Dampiers 
had succeeded, son after father, to Medli- 
cott Hall since the days of Elizabeth. 
He knew that he was practically Colonel 
Dampier’s only creditor. So he was 
waiting on for the old Squire’s death, 
when he intended to propose to the 
Colonel that all his bills should be burnt, 
and that he should marry Miriam. 

“It’s as good as if I gave him eighty 
thou. with her,” said Mr. Abrahams; 
“although I know precious well it ain’t 
quite twenty-five. But he don’t know 
that; not he. He hasn’tany idea. And 
she’s a dam’ good-looking girl, and has 
hada splendid education. Plays the harp 
beautifully. She’s fit to marry a coronet, 
she is.” 

But Mr. Abrahams had too much 
commonsense to wish to see his daughter 
marry acoronet. To see her mistress of 
Medlicott Hall was quite sufficient for 


his ambition. It was a grand old Tudor 
mansion, with stone terraces and oaks 
about it, and elms in which the rooks 
cawed ; and Moss, who really loved his 
daughter, did not wish to see her married 
too much above her rank, although he 
could have matched her any day with a 
bankrupt earl. Medlicott Hall, he 
thought, was just about the proper place 
for her. And he was quite right; for 
Miriam Abrahams was tall and hand- 
some ; was well educated, intelligent, and 
sympathetic beyond most women of her 
age; gracious in manner, and very good 
and gentle. When she should become 
Mrs. Dampier, Moss proposed to retire 
from business, lest his occupation should 
embarrass his daughter and son-in-law, 
and render his own visit to the Hall a 
source of anxiety. He intended to realise ; 
to take a house on the Terrace at Rich- 
mond; to spend the season at Monte 
Carlo as usual, and to keep his steam 
yacht going during the calmer portions 
of the summer (le was never a very good 
sailor) in spite of the slight put upon ~ 
that noble vessel and his important self 
by the Royal Yacht Squadron. And this 
was the way Mr. Abrahams used to count 
his eggs and reckon his chickens. 

Now, Colonel Dampier, of the Blues, 
was a gentleman, but he was also a very 
shrewd man of business. He had, for 
instance, never been sufficiently foolish to 
have his name in the books of more than 
one usurer at a time, or to get entangled 
in an action for divorce or breach of 
promise, or to have less than a thousand 
pounds to his credit at Cox’s. He was a 
reserved man with but few friends. 
These, however, knew him, and could 
always trust to his kindness and generosity. 
He had borrowed money of Abrahams 
because he did not wish to distress the old 
Squire, who was economical in his habits, 
although not at all penurious or even 
close, and for whom he had a very great 
affection. But he knew to a penny what 
money he had had from Mr. Abrahams 
as well as did that gentleman himself, 
and he had made up his mind to pay the 
money-lender his twenty-five thousand 
pounds, with whatever interest he should 
deem fair, and not a penny more. 

But there was also another matter that 
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weighed with Colonel Dampier. Philip 
Tancied was his close personal friend. 
They had known each other from lads, 
and they had shared many curious adven- 
tures. Tancred, although he exhibited in 
the Grosvenor Gallery, was by no means 
an ethereal creature, for whom perfumes 
and music were sufficient sustenance. 
Where art was concerned he had all the 
sensitiveness of a woman. A touch of 
colour in the wrong place would at once 
give him the toothache, or, as the ladies 
call it, neuralgia. But he was as sinewy 
and active as a greyhound. He had the 
heart of a schoolboy. He would tumble 
out of bed at any hour to net a river, or 
trap a badger, or steal the advantage of 
a slight breeze that had sprung up during 
the night. and was sufficient to lift the 
yacht four knotsan hour. He couldswim 
like an otter ; he had picked up a little 
fencing in Paris; he could ride across 
country, even ina steeplechase ; he could 
drive tandem, which is much more diffi- 
cult, if you will take my word for it, than 
four-in-hand ; and he was considered one 
of the twenty best tennis players in 
Europe. In addition to this he also came 
of a good old English family, although, 
as a younger son, his income was ex- 
tremely small. Dampier liked Tancred, 
and ‘Tancred liked Dampier; and 
Dampier had, in a kind of way, pro- 
mised Tancred that if he would let things 
take their course and not unduly trouble 
himself, he should marry Miriam, daughter 
of Moss Abrahams, Esquire. 

Tancred, who had absolutely no know- 
ledge of the world, trusted implicitly in 
Dampier. Dampier, who had consider- 
able knowledge of the world, trusted 
implicitly in himself. 

“He ought to be very happy,” said the 
colonel, “if he gets back my twenty-five 
thousand pounds, with interest on it, 
settled on his daughter, and a good hus- 
band for her like dear old Philip. Bless 
his dear old nose! "’—(only this was not 
the exact phrase the colonel used)—“ it’s 
a very much better chance than he had 
any right to expect. I think he ought to 
give me a liberal commission; I do 
indeed.” And Colonel Dampier tumbled 
into his little soldier's bed, and dreamed 
that the whole of the north-west pro- 


vinces had been invaded by an army of 
Parsee bill-discounters, and that he and 
the Duke of Connaught and the Lord 
Mayor had been sent out with a flotilla 
of torpedo-boats to save India, and that 
the campaign had been stopped by tele- 
graphic orders from Downing Street 
because there did not exist in the world 
a sufficient supply of orchids to allow 
every English officer to go into battle 
with a flower in his button-hole worthy 
of his rank. This may seem nonsense ; 
anyhow, it is what Colonel Dampier 
dreamed. 


III. 


ARLY next morning Colonel Dam- 
pier, while strolling about his room 
in his pyjamas and discussing a 
moderate breakfast of tea and dry toast, 
received a telegram which made him ring 
his bell violently. His servant obeyed 
the summons, and in a few minutes the 
colonel was on his way to the Horse 
Guards. Here he saw certain officials, 
and left an application for a fortnight’s 
leave of absence. Within a few hours 
after this he was at Medlicott Hall. 
Medlicott Hall was sorely troubled. Old 
Squire Dampier had been suddenly 
stricken down with paralysis. The best 
local doctors were present in the hall, 
and there were two consulting physicians 
from London. But the confraternity all 
shook their heads. Squire Dampier, during 
the course of his dinner, had been seized 
all at once with utter powerlessness of 
the right side of his body. He had lifted 
his fork with his left hand, but had been 
unable to use his right arm to grasp his 
knife. He had risen from his chair, but 
his right leg had given way under him, 
and he had fallen heavily to the ground. 
He was now more or less unconscious. 
He did not even recognise his son. His 
left arm was all that he could move, and 
with that he feebly tried to beat time on 
the counterpane. 

The principal London doctor took 
Colonel Dampier out, and asked him to 
join him in a walk under the verandah. 

“Your father, Colonel Dampier,” said 
the great medical man, “will never 
recover consciousness. A large blood- 
vessel has broken on the brain, and there 
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“ What do you mean by this business? You have robbed me.” 
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has been another rupture in the spinal 
cord, producing hemiplegia. Do you 
know if your father has left a will; for I 
ought to tell youthat he is not nowcom- 
petent to make one?” 

Colonel Dampier laughed lightly—a 
laugh not sufficient to break the solem- 
nity of the question. 

“There has not been a will with us 
Dampiers, Sir Matthew,” he answered that 
eminent physician, “since the days of 
Elizabeth. Medlicott Hall has always 
gone from the father to the eldest son. 
We have been a united family, and have 
never disputed about portions or changes 
or settlements and divisions of the per- 
sonalty, and have never had to call in 
the appraiser to determine the value of 
the plate and china. | am _ perfectly 
certain my father has left no will what- 
ever. I am his only child, and the only 
representative of the household. Every- 
thing will come to me as a matter of 
course. I shall never marry, and when | 
die, the property must go as the Crown 
lawyers please.” 

Sir Matthew bowed assent, and inti- 
mated that as he had now laid his views 
fully before Colonel Dampier, he thought 
it would be most advisable that he should 
see the old gentleman once again, and 
then depart for town. 

So Sir Matthew earned another ten 
guineas for another consultation, and 
went home to Sackville Street, and 
Colonel Dampier sent a telegram off by 
a groom, with instructions to gallop as 
hard as he could to the nearest station. 
The telegram ran to this effect : 


“From Dampier, To Philip Tancred, 
Medlicott Hall, Cheyne Rialto, 
Hertfordshire. Chelsea. 
“Come down at once. Put everything 
aside.” 


And then Colonel Dampier, who not 
only loved his father, but liked him, (and 
likinfg between men is a good deal stronger 
than love), lita cigar and walked up and 
down the terrace on the south side of the 
house. He knew the whole story. He 
was entirely the master of the situation. 
When his father died—which was pro- 
bably a matter of hours—he would not 
have a relative in the world; and he had 


only one friend for whom he at all cared 
—Philip Tancred. Philip must marry 
Miriam—that was clear. Philip wished 
it, and Miriam wished it; and so the 
thing must be done. As for himself, his 
command as colonel would expire in six 
months, He did not intend to make any 
application for further employment; he 
should take a yacht and roam the world. 

Thirteen years before this, Dampier 
had fallen in love, and had been treated 
as many men are treated who believe a 
girl and her parents. He was cured for 
ever of any such follies. He knew his 
own mind, and he valued his own liberty. 
With the whole world now before him 
he would chase walrus in the Kara Sea, 
the grizzly in the Rocky Mountains, the 
ounces in the ranges of Afghanistan, the 
elephant in the jungles of Ceylon, and 
the tapir in the swamps of the Bornese 
archipelago, He saw before him an 
absolutely infinite future of delight. 
Twenty years of hunting in all climates, 
to be followed by a peaceful old age in 
England as a county magistrate, master 
of foxhounds, and member of half-a-dozen 
of the best London clubs. 

That night the old squire passed peace- 
fully away. He recovered consciousness 
just before his death, and was able to 
whisper to the colonel, who sat. by the 
bedside, with the old man’s hand in his, 
“God bless you, my dear boy. I am 
proud to leave behind me such a repre- 
sentative of the old name. Good-bye, 
Wynn.” A mutual pressure of the two 
hands followed. Colonel Dampier kissed 
his father’s forehead. A sigh of blended 
satisfaction and relief escaped the squire’s 
lips, and all was over. 

The next few-days were passed in 
making preparations for the funeral, and 
Colonel Dampier received much assist- 
ance and consolation from his old friend, 
Philip Tancred, who arrived at the Hall 
just before Mr. Dampier’s death. On the 
morning after the funeral, Colonel Dam- 
pier called on the lord of the manor, Sir 
Wilfred Blundell. Sir Wilfred was the 
same age as the colonel, and had been 
with him at Harrow, and also in the 
Blues, but had retired from the service on 
his marriage some ten years previously. 
Now, Medlicott Hall was copyhold, and 
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was held from father to son, subject to a 
fine being paid to the lord of the manor, 
and if this fine were not paid within ten 
days of the death of the tenant for life, 
the estate would be forfeited. Dampier 
explained to Blundell exactly how he 
found himself situated, and it was at 
once agreed that the fine should not be 
paid, and that the copyhold should lapse. 
Immediately after the squire’s death, Mr. 
Abrahams began to press for his money. 
His letters, however, remained un- 
answered, and when Messrs. Clinh, 
Cutter, Moses, Shadrach, and Clinch, 
commenced proceedings against the 
colonel, they were compelled to inform 
their client that a forfeiture of the estate 
had taken place, and that the lord of the 
manor had taken possession. 

Poor Ikey tore his hair, and alterna- 
tively swore and cried. The man must 
be mad, he said. If he had wanted any 
more money he could have had it. There 
was only one thing to be done. He must 
go down himself to the Hall, and see if 
he could come to terms with Sir Wilfred. 
And accordingly he went down to Med- 
licott Hall, and at the entrance to the 
park, whom should he see but Colonel 
Dampier strolling along with Philip 
Tancred. It is difficult to say which he 
hated most at that moment, his daughter's 
suitor or the colonel. He stopped his 
fly, and rushed up to the two men, almost 
speechless with excitement. 

‘**What do you mean by this business? 
You have robbed me. I'll prosecute you! 
I'll let you and that precious beggar with 
you—who, I’ll take my oath, has been in 
the conspiracy—know what I can do. 
My people shall apply for a warrant to- 
morrow. If it costs me ten thou., I'll 
ruin you. I'll have Rufus Walton. 
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I'll have Charlie Dill. I'll have George 
Trueis. I'll have Peter——” 

“Poor old chap,” said the colonel, 
laughing, “I think that I can spare you 
a good deal of this expense. Listen to 
me. Be reasonable. I know what money 
I’ve had as well as you do. I've kept a 
note of everything. Now, I’m willing to 
return your money and twenty-five per 
cent. interest. And I will do so on one 
condition, and on one condition only, 
and that is, that you allow your daughter 
to marry my friend Philip. They are 
devotedly attached to each other, and you 
have no right to come between them. 
1 am going away—at least, I shall do 
so directly after the wedding—and they 
can live here as much as they please.” 


“ But you've lost the estate. How can 
you ket anybody live here?” 
“We shall see about that. Do you 


accept my offer? That’s the present 
question,” replied the colonel. 

And Mr. Moss Abrahams did accept 
the colonel’s offer, and the lord of the 
manor accepted Dampier as a fresh copy- 
holder on the roll; and the handsome 
Miriam became Mrs. Tancred, and the 
wedding took place at the parish church 
at Medlicott, in the presence of the whole 
county, from the lord-lieutenant down 
to the smallest farmer; and old Ikey, who 
had settled a hundred thousand pounds 
upon his daughter, was delighted to find 
everyone very civil to him. 

On the night of the wedding, in the 
smoking-room, when everyone had gone 
to bed but the colonel and himself, Ikey 
said, “ To-day has been the only really 
happy day I have ever had in my life. I 
must thank you, colonel, for this; neither 
you nor the young people shall find me 
ungrateful. Good-night.” 
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Many shrewd disasters met, 
To gain her whom I would get. 


But as luckless I have yet 


now I’ll love no more 
shall be poor. 


ve doted heretofore ; 
’ 


’ 


As I 
He who must be 


Therefore, 


IN LOVE. 
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I do love I know not what, 


NO LUCK 








“ A kiss’s strength, 
I think it should be reckoned by its length.” 
Byron. 


Poets of all ages and all climes have 
sung in strains tender and impassioned 
the ecstacy of a kiss: its rapture and its 
despair, its duration and its danger, its 
evanescence and its irretrievableness. 

From the time of the sweet-tongued 
Psalmist and the allegorical hymn of love, 
the Song of Solomon, through the cen- 
turies that have given us amongst 
countless minstrels Shakespeare and 
Spencer, Milton and Moore, Shelley and 
Swinburne, Byron and Browning, the 
theme has served to evoke their subtlest 
harmonies, and our dead laureate 
crowned his description of a beautiful 
woman with a tribute to the all- 
powerful fascination of a kiss :— 


‘*A man had given all other bliss 
And all his worldly worth for this: 
To waste his whole heart in one kiss 
Upon her perfect lips.” 


What charm could Guinevere lack 
if, like a second Helen of Troy, she 
could by the sight and touch of her 
lips work so great a havoc in th 
hearts of men ? 

And in Helen’s case, according to 
Goethe, even her passage across the 
slow dark river to the chill gloom of 
Hades could not quench the fire and 
potency yet lingering on her lovely 
mouth. Laing, in his “Human Ori- 
gins,” speaks of her as “ divine Helen, 
whose beauty set contending nations 
in arms, and even as a shade made 
Faust immortal with a kiss.” 

But there are kisses and kisses. 

Supreme through all the lapse of 
years in its cold-blooded treachery, 
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branded with infamy even amongst those 
who then and since most desired the base 
betrayal-of which it is the symbol, stands 
out the kiss of Judas—synonym for the 
sale of a soul! So unenviable a notoriety 
has never been achieved or attempted by 
human lips before or since. The sinister 
pre-eminence of this fatal kiss is un- 
rivalled. 

The Osculum, we are told, was a 
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From a painting. 
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formula of good-will amongst the ancient 
Romans, and was adopted by the early 
Christians, whose “holy kiss” and “kiss 
of charity” carried the weight of Apostolic 
sanction. 

It is usual that the golden cross of the 
sandal on the Pope’s right foot should be 
kissed by newly-created cardinals, and 
by those to whom an audience is 
granted. Even Royal persons paid this 
act of homage 
to the Vicar 
of Christ, 
Charles V. 
being the last 
to do so. A 
bronze seated 
statue, of 
fifth - century 
workman- 
ship, probably 
intended as a 
representation 
of Jupiter, 
now serves, 
with due al- 
terations, as a 
statue of St. 
Peter, and 
stands in St. 
Peter’s at 
Rome. The 
toe of this 
figure, which 
projectsa little 
beyond the 
base, has to be 
regularly re- 
newed, being 


completely THE BRONZE STATUE OF ST, PETER IN ST. PETER'S AT ROME, 
SHOWING THE TOE WORN AWAY ALMOST TO A KNIFE 
EDGE BY THE KISSES OF INNUMERABLE CATHOLICS. 


worn away 
every few 
years by the 
kisses of innumerable faithful Catholics. 

Kisses admit of a great variety of 
character, and there are eight diversities 
mentioned in the Scriptures. It is a 
sign of reverence, and in order to set a 
sacred seal on their vows, witnesses in a 
Court of Law, when they are called upon 
to speak “ the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothing but the truth” are required to 
touch the Bible with their lips, as also 
are soldiers when they enlist and make 
the oath of allegiance to the King. 





Men in uncivilized regions kiss the feet 
of a superior or the ground in front of 
him, and in ancient times to press the lips 
to the knee or the hem of a garment was 
to humbly implore protection. The 
Maoris have. adopted the custom of 
kissing, but the negroes of West Africa 
refuse to do so; and apparently that 
which is a medium of so much pleasure 
to many nations fills them with disgust. 
‘The pleasant 
old Christmas 
fashion of a 
kiss under the 
mistletoe is a 
relic of Norse 
mythology. 

Baldur, the 
bright and 
beautiful God 
of Light, was 
slain by a 
spear, whose 
shaft was 
a mistletoe 
twig. This 
was bewitched 
by Loki, the 
malevolent 
fire-god, until 
it swelled to 
the requisite 
size, and was 
given by him 
to blind 
Hodur, who 
threw it and 
struck Bal- 
dur uninten- 
tionally when 
the gods were 
at play. Friga 
had made 
everything in heaven and earth swear 
not to harm Baldur, but had left out 
the mistletoe as being so slight and 
weak. Baldur was, however, restored 
to life, and Friga guarded the mistletoe, 
which the gods determined should not 
again do any mischief unless it touched 
the earth. For this reason it is always 
hung from the ceiling, and the vigilant 
goddess propitiated by a sign of amity 
and goodwill. 

The origin of kiss in the ring, an 
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anglicised form of amusement, is appar- 
ently rather indefinite and veiled in a 
certain obscurity, as is also that of 
another Arcadian pastime, in which 
nymphs and swains joining hands chant 
gaily :— 


‘* Ring a ring of roses, 
A pocket full of posies, 
Kiss once, kiss twice and all fall dowa "— 


suiting their actions to the words in 
the last line. They may perhaps be 
traceable to some long forgotten 
tragedy in heathen mythology, but 
tradition is silent on the subject, and 
the modern goddesses who yield to 
their soft seductions seem content to 
remain ignorant as to the source whence 
such inspiration sprang. In spite of 
the millions and millions of kisses that 
have been given and received since our 
world began, and the innumerable 
pages that have been devoted to their 
description, there are few really his- 
torical ones, and the record of the 
middle ages rewards the searcher after 
knowledge on this subject with a 
reticent blankness that thwarts even 
imagination. Later, one chances here 
and there upon them. 

Lamourette, Constitutional Bishop 
of the Rhéne-et-Loire at the time of 
the Revolution, earned for himself a 
comparative celebrity one day in the 
Legislative Assembly of France. 
Anxious to conciliate, in the public 
interest, men of all parties and factions, 
he discoursed with such force on the 
beauty of concord that the members of 
the Assembly were touched to the point 
of embracing one another in a fervour 
of reconciliation. But on the morrow, 
the effect of the Bishop’s eloquence had 
evaporated, the hatreds and disputes 
‘recommenced, and the agreement of the 
day before was forgotten. Since then, 
all reconciliations which are not sincere 
or lasting are called baisers Lamourettes. 

Nearer home we find a pleasanter 
notoriety attached to the famous kiss of 
the beautiful Jane, Duchess of Gordon, 
by which, in plurality, the regiment of 
the Gordon Highlanders, called then the 
100th, and now the g2nd, was raised. 
This lady was engaged, when very young, 





WEDDED. 


From the painting by the late Lord Leighton. 


to an officer who was reported dead, and 
for whom she grieved very deeply. After 
the lapse of some time, and in deference 
to the wishes of her family, she consented 
to marry the fourth Duke of Gordon; but 
it is said that while on her wedding trip 
she received a letter, addressed to her in 
her maiden name, from the officer, the 
rumour of whose death had been untrue, 
in which he wrote he was coming home 
at once to marry her. 

The shock was so great that the poor 
young bride fled distractedly from the 
house, and after being sought for every- 
where, was found lying beside a bur, 
half-crazed! Eventually, however, she 
got over her grief, and was remarkable 
for the sweetness and gaiety of her dis- 
position. She recruited the g2nd in the 
year 1794, in rivalry with the Prince of 
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PAOLO AND FRANCESCA. 


From the painting by Christopher Williams, exhibited in the Royal Academy. 


Wales, similarly employed, and won her 
bet from him. 

The regiment, 500 strong, was raised 
chiefly from the Lochabar district amongst 
her husband’s tenantry, and each soldier 
recruited by the Duchess received a kiss 
from her, with the usual shilling. It is 
said that she would sometimes coax an 
unwilling one, or a waverer, by placing 
the shilling between her lips, and telling 
him to come and take it with his. 

The Scotch bonnet which she wore at 
the time, with a dice border and velvet 
cover, has been presented to the yg2nd, 
and is enshrined in a glass case at their 
mess. 


The present Duke of Marlborough is 


the great-great-grandson on the maternal 
side of the beautiful Duchess, whose 
daughter married the Duke of Bedford, 
and was mother to the Duchess of Aber- 
corn and grandmother to the Marchioness 
of Blandford. 

A kiss used to be the ordinary saluta- 
tion amongst country folk in England, 
and it is not unusual even now in some 
districts for a rustic to say “ Buss me,” 
to an acquaintance. 

But as a tribute to rank, it is unknown 
in England, except in the case of the 
reigning Sovereign. To the King alone 
is accorded the baisemain, and on occa- 
sions of ceremony only. 

His hand is kissed by the Ministers, 
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Ambassadors, and great officers of State 
on their appointment; by Bishops on 
their preferment ; by Peers and Peeresses 
on succession; and by the “general 
company” at Drawing Rooms. 

The King is the donor instead of the 
recipient in the case of the presentation 
of ladies. The Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 
in his capacity of Royal representative, 
bestows a kiss on the brow of each lady 
presented to him. 

But in some foreign countries, notably 
in Austria and Russia, the rule of hand 
kissing is very strictly and generally 
observed. In Russia it is the custom for 
the servants to kiss their mistress’s hand 
in the morning and at night; the right 
hand is, therefore, reserved for inferiors, 
and the left for the salutes of friends and 
equals. The reigning sovereigns of most 
European countries, whether kings or 
queens, receive the baisemain from all 
their subjects. 

The German fashion of saluting always 
on the lips is to be deprecated, since it 
reduces the whole art of kissing to one 
dead level. 

In England we are colder mannered, 
and while we bow to the unwritten law 
which ordains that we should kiss, for 
the sake of politeness, many people to 
whom we are indifferent, we reserve 
different degrees of warmth in our salu- 
tations to those for whom we cherish 
sentiments of regard, affection, love, and 
devotion. There is our kiss indiscrimi- 
nately bestowed on new connections, our 
cousins’ wives, or our aunts’ husbands; 
our parents’ old friends, who, because 
they have held us in their arms during 
our infancy, or known us when we “ were 
so high,” claim some more personal mark 
of attention than the ordinary hand- 
shake; on the relations, near and dis- 
tant, of our husbands or our wives, and 
on a host of other people for whom we 
are absolutely devoid of sentiment. 

The kiss social, though a shade more 
voluntary, is of the same order as this 
last, and it consists of the slightest, 
shortest, brushing of the lips against the 
cheek or brow of the recipient. There is 
the kiss politic, which we persistently 
offer to some disagreeable relative whom, 
for reasons, frequently mercenary ones, 


we wish to propitiate; or to a friend 
with whom we are not on good terms, 
and whom we are anxious to conciliate. 

These are bestowed with hardy deter- 
mination, but being received with cold- 
ness, fall on barren ground, and meet 
with the callous, irresponsive edge of a 
cheek, a brow, or anear. There are also 
the family kisses, mutual tokens of respect, 
affection, love, given at the beginning 
and end of each day, or after absence: 
some without feeling, obligatory, given 
from a sense of duty, others with ever- 
recurring pleasure. 

Then there is the kiss platonic; and this is 
seldom mutual, nor are the results thereof 
measurable. It may be offered from an 
impulse that is indefinite ; yielded from a 
kindly, or pitiful motive ; given or taken 
from a transient feeling of idle appre- 
ciation or admiration; it is but brief, and 
often is not repeated, yet the memory 
may survive in one heart only, and, like 
a ray of sunshine on a folded blossom may 





THE FAMOUS DUCHESS OF GORDON 
RAISED A REGIMENT WITH A KISS. 


WHO 


From a painting by Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
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expand the petals of affection into the 
full-blown flower of love. Wherefore, O 
men and youths, matrons and maids, 
beware of the danger lurking in the 
plausible guise of the kiss platonic ! 
Again, there is the kiss spontaneous, 
a sudden demonstration of some inner 





novel to be written without the mention 
of, at least, one lovers’ kiss, and probably 
no two descriptions of it are ever alike ; 
they are as the sands of the sea, similar, 
yet dissimilar. Of our later novelists, 
some convey only the impression of it, 
others refer to it in a desultory, careless, 


feeling, perfunc- 
prom pted tory man- 
frequently ner; while 
by agener- others, 
ous heart, again, 
a sign paint it in 
sometimes glowing 
of . loving colours, 
trustful- eloquent 
ness, as, for at b 
instance, warmth 
at its and life, 
sweetest that thrill 
and its the reader’s 
best, when heart. For 
it comes tender- 
from the ness, for 
lips of a refined and 
littlechild. varied 
It is indeed beauty of 
then a descriptive 
genuine powers, are 
gift, which there any 
no persua- that excel 
sion can Mr. Mal- 
purchase, lock? 
no flattery Glancing 
caninduce, at random 
and it through 
never fails the pages 
to win the of “The 
response Heart of 
it expects. Life” one 

Amongst comes up- 
the many on such 
child por- passages 
traits THE FAREWELL as these, 
drawn by , “The next 
the tender From part of a painting by Gaston Bonissiere, thing that 
hand of 


Dickens, his sketch of Little Johnny, in 
“Our Mutual Friend” stands out, slight 
as it is, with distinctness; the baby eyes 
turned with wondering admiration on 
Bella Wilfer, the baby lips softly repeat- 
ing their last will and testament, “A kiss 
for the boofer lady!” 


It is perhaps scarcely possible for a 


spoke to 
him was the touch of her lips on his. 
The touch was as gentle as that of 
a leaf swayed by a light wind, but 
there was no shyness in it.” And 
again, “And when at last he felt the 


pressure of her fan relax, and the. 


chalice of her lips offered itself to 
him undefended, he felt that he had 
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kissed some dream, or some verse of 
Shelley's.” 

And for cynicism, who can rival Mr. 
Rudyard Kipling, notably in _ his 
“Maxims of Hafiz,” when he says :— 


My son, if a maiden deny thee, and scuffingly 
bids thee give o'er, 
Yet lip meets with lips at the lastward—get 
out! she has been there before. 
They are pecked on the ear, and the chin, and 
the nose, who are lacking in lore.” 


But it remains for Mr. George Mere- 
dith, the Browning of our prose, “ the 
greatest, if the least intelligible, of our 
living novelists,” to invent or describe 
an unique kiss, when in “ Lord Ormont 
and his Aminta,” he contrives that his 
heroine and her scholarly lover should 
exchange and seal their first mutual con- 
fession of love by the contact of lip 
to lip under the sea. A momentary 
simultaneous dive, when Aminta, swim- 
ming towards the shore, has led him 
irresistibly to follow her, and the Rubicon 
is passed! As novel a situation as it is 
difficult! It would need expert swim- 
ming and diving to ensure its speedy and 
successful accomplishment. 

But after all that has been said and 
sung there must still remain some- 
thing indescribable in the kiss of love— 
some subtlety of sensation, some ethereal 
nuance of bliss, some keenness of pleasure 
akin almost to pain, that defies the 
attempts of mere language to define and 
imprison. 


Elusive, intangible, involuntary, it 
were as hard to distil the sweetness of 
this tribute of love as to collect the 
bloom from a peach as it grows in the 
sun, the perfume that lingers in a casket 
where violets have rested, the notes that 
fall like liquid pearls from the nightin- 
gale’s throat, as he sings to his mate 
in the moonlight. Enshrined always on 
the lips of those who love and are 
beloved, it rests there, at once its birth- 
place, its altar, and its grave; a dream, 
a poem, a harmony, yet something so far 
beyond all these that neither the dreamer, 
the poet, nor the musician can, unaided, 
capture and make theirs its perfection. 

Truly has it been called the key to 
the heart of life! 

Robert Browning consecrates one of 
his last and most exquisite of sonnets to 
its praise—and surely the wings of the 
brooding genius of Love must have 
fluttered and brushed the poet’s hand as 
he wrote these words :— 


SUMMUM BONUM. 


* Allthe breath and bloom of the year in the 
bag of one bee! 
All the wonder and wealth of the mine in the 
heart of one gem ! 
In the core of one pearl all the shade and the 
shine of the sea! 
Breath and bloom, shade and shine, wonder, 
wealth, and how far above them, 
Truth that’s brighter than gem, trust that’s 
purer than pearl, 
Brightest truth, purest truth in the universe. 
all were for me, 
In the kiss of one girl.” 
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By ROBERT AITKEN. 


HE stone stands by itself within a 
clump of trees that looks down 
upon San Javier from no greater 

distance than a rifle-bullet could carry 
upon a charge of cordite and the proper 
trajectory—as has been proven, to the 
detriment of the tree-trunks, full of 
bullets imbedded. 

Only one of those, however, appears to 
have suffered in the process, and deep 
within the heart of that there lies a core 
of nickelled lead, once counted twelve 
rounds of Mauser ammunition, each of 
which on its way thither passed through 
the body of a woman so that she died: 
and the tree died also. 

The woman’s story is cut deep into 
the stone :— 


Aout YACEN 
Los Restos MortTALEsS 
DE LA 
HERMANITA 
TULA 


Here Lie—The Mortal Remains—of 
the—Little Sister—Tula—an En- 
glishwoman — Novice —of her — 
Order—Who—passed—in—Battle— 
at this Spot: She gave—her Life— 
for a—Country—Not—Her Own— 
but—Grateful—None the Less. 


But the tale I have to tell was told me 
by Anthony Eccles, who also loved her. 


Far-away folk smiled in superior-wise 
over their morning papers when these 
made mention, under a humorous head- 
line, of the recent outbreak within the 
Republic; but the immediate inhabi- 
tants of the Banda found little to laugh 
at in a situation which would assuredly 
cost their country tears of blood. 

The Little Sisters of the Poor, in par- 
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ticular, looked out upon life with sorrow- 
ful eyes from under their hodden hoods 
while they worked, day and night, at 
making ready to meet that rampant 
death which would so shortly claim 
their most assiduous attention: the 
pilasters of the Mésa de Artigas were 
once more awash with blood, and the 
grey-gowned Sisters, imagining in their 
ignorance that human suffering might 
be just as pitiable there as elsewhere, 
wrought leagues of lint while the out- 
laws of Soriano and the Cerro Largo were 
yet hot-foot for the rendezvous along the 
Yi; thereafter they sent forth such of 
their staff as were reputed capable of 
affording first aid to the wounded, and 
with each went a waggon-load of 
doctor’s wares. 

Death and disease played havoc among 
the healers also, and the strife dragged 
on; recruits of the church were called 
upon to fill vacancies in the ranks of 
its veterans, and it fell to the lot of the 
Little Sister Tula to be ordered to San 
Javier, a place of little importance, as 
yet inviolate, but garrisoned by the 
government because of its surroundings. 

A bishop blessed her before she went, 
but, notwithstanding, she trembled with 
terror as the train sped northwards, 
thinking covetously of the safe shelter 
behind her in the convent on the coast 
whence she had set forth shrinkingly 
upon this her first essay into the lawless 
country she had sworn to serve. 

Not until she and her stores had 
been shot forth at the railway depét, 
which shares with the river the doubtful 
honour of dealing with the traffic of 
San Javier, did she dare to assume the 
authority vested in her by virtue of her 
new office, but there a difficulty cropped 
up and had to be overcome: San Javier 
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lay fifty miles away across the mountains, 
and means of transit there were none. 

She threw back the hood under which 
she had been hiding her beauty from 
the bold glances of the young officers, 
her fellow-travellers, on the troop-train, 
invaded the solitary cabin into which 
the indifferent individual in charge of 
the station had retired on the departure 
of the long line of trucks behind their 
carefully-crawling engine, and demanded 
of him transport for herself and her 
precious packages. 

He spoke to her soothingly, and did 
nothing, although she laid before him 
urgent orders signed and countersigned 
by his superiors. 

“What would you?” he said, and 
shrugged his shoulders so that he did 
not hear the sound of wheels without : 
“T myself am neither ox nor ass, and, 
excepting a few dogs, there is no four- 
footed animal procurable : the insurgents 
have already laid waste the land.” 

“In that thou liest, direct descendant 
of the pariah,” a voice volunteered from 
the doorway, and he faced about with 
speed : a big, black-bearded man stood 
looking down upon him in such wise 
that.he shrank visibly. 

That personage did not condescend to 
notice him further at the moment, but 
turned towards the shaking Sister : 

“TI have without,” he said, courteously, 
“a carriage and four horses: as also a 
cart of the most capacious. These, 
madam, are at your service.” 

“God guard you, sir,” replied the 
Little Sister Tula, in her halting 
Spanish: “If you will take me even a 
little way towards San Javier, I shall be 
very grateful.” 

His hot eyes held hers for an instant 
until she looked away, flushing furiously ; 
he smiled, and spoke again. 

“ All the way—and welcome,” said he, 
while the station-master stared, smitten 
with an astonishment beyond words. 

A curt command sent that worthy 
flying to help in the loading up of the 
heavy packing-cases lying about the 
platform: these safely deposited in the 
high-wheeled cart, the providential 
stranger installed the Sister within his 
own conveyance, and, leaving her with 


the reins in her hands, returned to the 
station-house, where he cut all commu- 
nication with the outer world by the 
simple expedient of smashing the tele- 
graph sounder: the faint-hearted guar- 
dian of such mysteries made no difficulty 
about handing over to him the spare 
instrument which lay in the safe, where- 
after it was quite impossible to spread 
the alarming intelligence that the 
hospital equipment and staff destined 
for San Javier had been carried off into 
the unknown, and without demur, by that 
most notorious evil-doer Gil Navarro, 
commonly called the Carrion-Hawk. 

After their departure, however, it 
occurred to the unfortunate official that 
he might manage to delay the next 
troop-train for long enough to send its 
engine south with despatches which 
should greatly redound to his own credit 
and he was only prevented from carrying 
out this praiseworthy project by the 
unfortunate fact that the line was then 
in process of being cut, both north and 
south of his position, by the insurgent 
forces, so that no more trains might be 
expected in the meantime. 

Pacing up and down his deserted 
platform in great perturbation of spirit, 
he saw at a distance a person unknown 
approaching, per rail, on foot, and 
hid himself hastily within his now 
futile office, whence he was extracted by 
the newcomer with some difficulty and 
an iron-shod sprag: under direct pressure 
on the part of this masterful malignant 
he told his pitiful story, and, stung by 
the stranger’s harsh criticism of his 
conduct, wept tears of rage, which 
availed him still less than the long knife 
wherewith he sought to silence his 
unduly candid visitor: he was still 
weeping when the other departed in 
pursuit of the outlaw, leaving him to 
brood over a black eye, and a multitude 
of minor bruises in both body and mind. 

The tracks left by the laden cart which 
carried the cases were still fresh, and 
Eccles followed them without difficulty 
until dusk fell; then he turned off the 
trail towards a deserted vancho wherein 
he made shift to pass the night : at dawn 
of day he pushed on again, progressing 
painfully along a roadway of the roughest 
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and in no way fitted for foot-passengers, 
but which led upwards towards the 
mountains. 

He paused occasionally to light his 
pipe and look about him, noting care- 
fully the lie of the land; once or twice 
he pursed his lips as if to whistle, but 
the dead desolation of the district 
weighed upon his spirits so that he 
made no sound save the scliff of his 
boot-heels upon the beds of shale which 
lay in his path. 

At noon on the third day, and 
descending again beyond the summit, 
he was held up by a picket of the insur- 
gent troops and led blindfold by these 
into the presence of their leader. 

It happened that Gil Navarro was not 
in the best of tempers, and for the space 
of sixty seconds it was extremely uncertain 
whether the Englishman would live much 
longer; but his easy acceptance of the 
situation appealed to the outlaw’s vague 
sense of sportsmanship, and the scales of 
chance dipped towards present safety 
from sudden death. 

“ You desire to take service with us?” 
asked E1 Carancho, cocking the revolver 
he had drawn from his belt. 

“Quite so,” Eccles agreed, without 
moving a muscle. 

«Sta bueno,” said the Carrion-Hawk, 
“T accept your offer; but, look you, 
Mister the Englishman, I have here two 
hungry dogs ”’—he whistled shrilly and a 
couple of bloodhounds ran baying from 
the wood behind: ‘“ You see them ?” he 
inquired solicitously. 

“TI see them,” answered Eccles, in 
nowise prepossessed but outwardly 
indifferent. 

“These I feed upon the flesh of 
traitors,” the Carrion-Hawk explained 
in a grating voice, as they sniffed about 
the stranger’s calves with a horrid, eager 
growling. 

‘‘ The idea,” said Eccles, “ is: excellent. 
I wish you'd lend me a match—I’ve 
finished all mine.” 

He was given a box of matches and a 
bandolier, bidden to provide himself with 
a rifle from the first of those who should 
fall at his side within the long trench 
skirting a clump of trees that looked 
down upon San Javier, where he was 


presently installed and left to study the 
art and practice of revolution at his 
leisure. 

The St Xavierines were making good 
shooting, and he was soon able to possess 
himself of the tools of his new trade; the 
trench was shallow and more than one 


_ Stray bullet found a quivering billet 


before he had been an hour at the busi- 
ness : the mortally wounded were afforded 
the coup de grace by a blood-bespattered 
cut-throat who crept about the back- 
ground with a knife in his teeth: such 
as were less seriously shattered spent 
their strength in keeping out of this indi- 
vidual’s way, and sometimes recovered. 

Eccles, firing ineffectually at frequent 
intervals, found time between shots to 
exchange ideas with those about him ; 
he spoke most execrable Spanish and 
laughed loudly at his own mistakes : the 
spit of the bullets that were searching 
for his body he did not seem to notice, 
and, when the firing died down at night- 
fall, he found himself surprisingly popular 
among his less cheerful comrades, who 
bid against each other for his company 
at their camp fires, so that he was able 
to wander about at will; but, for all his 
cunning, he could find no trace of the 
woman who had been carried off by 
El Carancho. 

The Little Sister Tula knew nothing of 
the danger from which she had been 
delivered along with her precious pack- 
ages almost at the gates of San Javier, and 
the Intendente’s daughter, who received 
her there after her escort had hurriedly 
driven off, did not think fit to express any 
opinion upon the proceedings of a 
personage who had, on the present 
occasion, proved himself a friend in 
need; the Intendente himself, however, 
shook his white head when he heard the 
story, and let fall stray sentences which 
might have frightened her had she been 
less preoccupied :— 

“A black beard, pointed—and a scar 
across his face ; eyes that burn with all 
the fires—a stiffness of one shoulder. 
You cannot be aware, my sister 





and yet he brought you here in safety, 
that infamous!” 

Peering blindly into her face he saw 
that she was beautiful, and turned away 
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to hide the doubt that, despite himself, 
would look forth from his eyes; that 
Gil Navarro, the Carrion-Hawk, had, of 
his own free will, passed this woman 
through his lines unscathed he found it 
difficult to believe. 

He bade his daughter deal delicately 
with her in the meantime, and with- 
drew to talk things over with his friend 
the Captain O'Connor; but the black- 
eyed Maruja was already enamoured of 
her new friend and went forth into the 
village with her very willingly. 

San Javier is not and never will be a 
nice place; the Little Sister Tula re- 
turned from her tour of inspection unpre- 
possessed by the appearance of its single 
square, its one long street, its solitary 
spare building; the last of these had 
been offered her as an asylum for her 
stores, but she was not as yet sufficiently 
inbued with the broad-mindedness of 
her adopted compatriots to turn a church 
into a warehouse of her own free will. 

“* Pero, mira, che,” said the Miss Maruja 
despondently, in answer to her objec- 
tions. “ But, look you, dear, how they 
are more mules than men, these vil- 
lagers! It does not please them that 
the soldiers have been sent us, and they 
obstinate themselves against helping in 
any way. 

“ All the houses are full, whereas the 
church is empty, and the curva, who was 
also loyal, deceased by the hand of the 
Hawk. 

“It is the custom of the country to 
make use of its sacred edifices for the 
succouring of the stricken, and, as you 
will understand, we have here no choice ; 
they are more mules than men, these 
villagers, and very vicious when one stirs 


them up.” 
“ How many soldiers are there-?” 
asked the Sister, and her cicerone 


answered swiftly, apparently pleased 
with the subject : 

“ One company of the line, commanded 
by the Mr. Captain O’Connor—a cavalier 
of overwhelming courage—who—who 
has also made pretension to my father 
that he may petition me the hand.” 

“May you both be happy,” said the 
Sister heartily. ‘ And now, let us leave 
the church-door open to the air until I 


can make arrangements to have it cleaned 
out and the beds brought in.” 

“But beds there are not,” Maruja 
exclaimed mournfully. “ A sheepskin 
on the floor for each poor fellow who 
may come to us is all the possible. 
Even of blankets I cannot promise you 
more than my own.” 

The Little Sister Tula bit her lip and 
frowned faintly, tapping the tessellated 
pavement with the toe of a heelless 
slipper. 

**T should like,” said she, “to see the 
Mr. Captain O’Connor. He, perhaps, 
may be able to help us.” 

No suggestion more pleasing to her 
companion could she have put forward, 
and that capable guide led her to the 
trenches forthwith. There they dis- 
covered the object of their quest deep in 
discussion with the aged Intendente, and 
the two men came forward courteously 
to hear their appeal. 

The officer commanding the troops, a 
dashing youth of far-off Irish extraction, 
promised a fatigue-party. The Inten- 
dente also agreed, at his instigation, to 
commandeer whatever comforts might 
be obtainable from his sulky charges 
under such coercion, and thus encouraged 
they went away again to purchase pails 
and scrubbing-brushes for the cleansing 
of the church. 

As soon as they were out of earshot, 
the younger man turned towards his 
companion and spoke volubly; the 
Intendente fumbled with a soiled and 
crumpled envelope, nodding emphati- 
cally from time to time. 

“For my part,” said the Captain 
O’Connor firmly, “I will not consent to 
any treaty with the rebels; that which 
this fellow Navarro requires of you is an 
insult to myself and will be wiped out 
with his own blood ; let him give battle 
as he threatens—I am here for that pur- 
pose—and I will never comply with*his 
insolent demand.” 

The Captain O’Connor stamped thrice 
upon his earthen battlements with a 
high-heeled boot of doubtful durability, 
and assumed an expression of extreme 
determination ; the Intendente wondered 
vaguely whether it would have made 
any difference had the Little Sister Tula 
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appeared as anold woman and wrinkled, 
but sodn dismissed such unprofitable 
speculation from his mind, turning his 
attention once more to the missive in 
his hands: : 

““* Send me back the Sister of the Poor 
whom I delivered at your doors this morn- 
ing!’” he read aloud for the eleventh 
time ; “‘‘ I have need of her, and you will 
have none unless you disobey me,’ ” 

The dog!” he said slowly. 

When word went forth to the villagers 
that Gil Navarro had delivered an ulti- 
matum, the which had been refused, and 
that he would therefore attack San 
Javier within the hour, they beat upon 
their breasts, calling down curses; they 
could not conceive why their blood- 
brother, the bandit, who had harried half 
the Republic without molesting them, 
should all at once decide to make war 
upon a harmless folk who had also helped 
him under the rose; but they ran to the 
trenches and dug desperately at deepen- 
ing them against the coming of the 
Carrion-Hawk. 

A few of the women also volunteered 
their services within the now soapy 
church, and of these the Little Sister 
Tula availed herself gladly ; the echoes 
of the enemy’s first volley had not yet 
died away when a great Red Cross flag 
floated out upon the breeze above the 
building, affording the Carancho’s marks- 
men an excellent opportunity of getting 
their range before commencing proceed- 
ings in earnest. 

It would seem that Gil Navarro, who 
feared neither God nor man, had already 
repented himself of the impulse which 
had induced him to carry his innocent 
charge uninjured to her destination : he 
had also made up his mind to have her 
back, and offered San Javier its safety 
as the price of her. 

The message that the Intendente sent 
back to him set his terrible temper ablaze, 
and cost the messenger his life. Then 
the church bell began to toll drunkenly 
as the bullets spat themselves flat against 
it: the siege was set. 

It had been in progress for some six 
and thirty hours before Anthony Eccles 
turned up to take part in it, but none 
of the Carancho’s evil crew could afford 


the newcomer any information as to its 
object. The taking of the town would 
not initself repay the trouble that would 
cost them; but there could be no doubt, 
they asseverated with oaths, that such 
matters were best left in the hands of 
their leader, who was notoriously capable 
of attending to his own affairs. 

The hint was not thrown away, and 
the Englishman curbed his curiosity until 
he encountered the great man himself 
again: of that saturnine sentimentalist 
he made unavailing enquiry, and went 
back to his burrow among the leaves 
determined to invade the village on his 
own account at the earliest opportunity. 

For that he had not long to wait. Gil 
Navarro called him up from his place in 
the trenches on the following morning, 
and, having led him apart, spoke subtly — 
thus : 

“Sir,” said he, with the air of one who 
confers a favour, ‘‘I have need of a man 
of nerve—to make for me a mission of 
importance.” 

Eccles bowed. “I myself am such a 
man,” he answered modestly. 

The Carancho eyed him approvingly, 
and almost repented of his purpose, but 
Eccles alone of all his followers had not 
been present at the murder of the un- 
fortunate messenger from San Javier, and 
might therefore be trusted to play the part 
required of him. 

“Will you walk upto the walls of that 
foredamned village, under a white flag, 
and tell the Intendente that I repeat my 
offer for the last time?” the outiaw 
asked, “and tell him also that if he 
refuse it I shall surely keep my dogs 
from food until I march in, giving no 
quarter.” 

“T will,” answered Eccles the English- 
man, with great outward composure. 

“Then go—with God,” said the in- 
surgent leader, in the idiom that is used 
indifferently to speed the parting guest. 
“T shall stop the firing for a space.” 

Some little difficulty was experienced 
in providing the envoy with a banner 
of reasonable whiteness, but Eccles 
obligingly sacrificed his own and only 
shirt for the purpose; and, with that 
aflutter upon a broken lance-shaft, set 
out upon his perilous enterprise to the 
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accompaniment of much covert laughter 
on the part of his comrades. 

A long-range shot from the village 
sang past him, and he halted for a 
moment to wave his emblem of peace 
and good-will; he also took the oppor- 
tunity to light a cigarette. 

The troops in the Government trenches 
saw him coming, and, grateful for the 
temporary lull in the attack, held their 
own fire for the time being. In the 
distance the Carrion-Hawk, a pair of 
Zeiss glasses glued to his eyes, observed 
his progress anxiously. 

It was really a matter of moment to 
that worthy that he should attain his 
object without delay: he and his men 
were needed elsewhere. The sacking of 
San Javier would earn him reprobation 
rather than praise from the revolutionary 
Junta ; but “Dead or alive she shall be 
mine!” said Gil Navarro to himself, and 
swore sulphurously as he heard the hot 
fire that had been re-opened upon his 
luckless emissary. 

Eccles fell forward upon his face and 
lay prone for a moment; staggered to 
his feet, stumbled, struggled forward 
again, and, falling finally, rose no more. 

El Carancho’s teeth met through his 
lower lip, and he strode along his lines 
spitting crimsonly. 

“Make fire again, my sons,” he said, 
sternly ; “ we have lost a good man, and 
those pigs must pay for him!” 

As long as daylight lasted he wan- 
dered up and down like a man dis- 
traught, but his brain was busy, and 
when the time came he despatched a 
party of picked men into the darkness 
with orders to effect an entrance into 
the village at all costs. While those 
were at their work, he himself set out 
with others, and made a bold attempt 
to achieve his purpose in person, only 
withdrawing after a most notable en- 
counter, in the course of which San 
Javier lost its military head and not a 
few of its civilian members. 

His feint attack was also worsted 
with considerable loss to both sides and 
without having been able to accomplish 
its object: it had, however, and accord- 
ing to its own account, made mincemeat 
of the Intendente. El Carancho declared 


himself well satisfied with the night’s 
work, and, having ordered that a couple 
of oxen should be roasted in their hides, 
bade his dependants eat, drink and be 
merry during a twenty-four hours’ armis- 
tice: he himself lay down at a distance 
under the shelter of the trees to nurse a 
wounded arm and lay fresh plans for the 
future: upon a branch above him he 
hung the head that had once graced the 
shoulders of the Mr. Captain O’Connor. 

Anthony Eccles lay at all his length 
in a canvas stretcher upon a table 
cleanly-scrubbed but stained indelibly ; 
two vessels, full of liquid fat wherein 
floated some feebly-flaming strands of 
cotton, cast an uncertain light upon 
his face; above there was the torn 
thatch of a roof, begrimed by their 
smoke; the thick air was alive with 
groans and curses. 

A woman bending over him placed a 
reluctant hand upon his heart. 

“ He does not die yet, this bandit that 
they have brought us,” she remarked to 
a companion busy behind her. 

The wounded man opened his eyes 
very widely and winked: the woman 
started back in alarm and turned towards 
the Little Sister Tula. 

“ Behold, then——” she exclaimed, and 
the Sister looked round with lifeless 
eyes even as the almost defunct sat up 
and swung himself off the table. 

“Gertrude! ” cried Anthony Eccles, in 
a voice which charged the curt word 
with a long story. 

The Miss Maruja sprang forward in 
time to catch her friend as she fell, and 
Eccles helped her to carry the inanimate 
form across to a dark corner which had 
been curtained off as sleeping accommo- 
dation for the Sister. They laid their 
burden on the ragged matting that was 
all the couch available, and, after a few 
hurried words of explanation, he went 
out into the light again, turning his 
attention to the wounded. 

The church was filling rapidly, and, 
before midnight, the pavement beneath 
its porch was covered with the dead and 
dying for whom there was no room 
under the roof itself. The Miss Maruja, 
having done what she could for her sister 
in sorrow, came and went among these 
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horrors haggardly until the headless 
corpse of the commandant was carried 
up the steps and laid at her feet; then 
she stood perfectly still for a space, 
staring blindly at its soaked blue tunic, 
its clenched hands, its high-heeled, patent- 
leather boots. 

As soon as the firing ceased all that 
remained of her father was laid beside it, 
and thereafter she disappeared. 

Anthony Eccles called upon her in vain 
as he strove to withstand the mob of 
villagers which had broken in upon him, 
trampling down the wounded without 
pity, clamouring for the carcass of the 
English Sister that they might send it 
out to the Carancho forthwith and so 
save their own skins. 

They ransacked every corner of the 
church, without result, and, when [Eccles 
saw that neither of the women was there, 
he broke back through them, his eyes 
blazing madly ; but he knew that nothing 
he could do would stay them in their 
purpose, and ran tremblingly towards the 
trenches in the hope of securing pro- 
tection for the Sister from the soldiery 
she had been sent to serve. 

One o'clock clanged from the belfry 
behind him as he raced down the long 
street that led to the earthen ramparts: 
he could hear loud laughter ahead, and 
saw little lights where the watchers were 
striking matches; but all hope died in 


his heart as he learned, from the first’ 


ragged ruffian he chanced across, the 
motive of their untimely mirth 

“There is no more need, senor,” said 
that hero, “to trouble about the Sister. 
She has already betaken herself out of 
harm's way—from us.” 

“Whither?” asked Eccles hoarsely, a 
horrible pain at his throat. 

“She crossed over to the Carancho’s 
camp,” the linesman answered, “a good 
half-hour ago.” 

The Little Sister Tula, once Gertrude 
Ffrench, the daughter of a God-fearing 
Irish family, which has always prided 
itself upon its Catholicism, was greatly 
given to self-sacrifice. Eccles, the Pro- 
testant, had tried for long to teach her 
that love is—or should be—stronger than 
fear, but, her spiritual advisers having 
got wind of his contentions and contra- 


dicted them root and branch, she had 
meekly consented to be shipped abroad, 
beyond reach of his reasoning. 

The Foreign Legion of her Church 
had been only too pleased to enlist a 
Ffrench, and, after the great gates of 
the far-off convent had closed behind 
her, she had felt finally safe within the 
fold ; but she did not yet know the 
wolf-like nature of man, as exemplified 
in Anthony Eccles. 

The shock of seeing him again so 
suddenly, in such surroundings, had 
been too much for her, and, when she 
came to herself, she could by no means 
recall the more immediate past. She was 
lying, half-dressed, on a bare bed within 
a darkened room; the silence without 
was broken by occasional outbursts of 
tumult; she could hear harsh voices 
howling her own. name, and, listening 
intently, learned from these the fate, iu 
store for her. 

She shrank back, shuddering, and 
closed her eyes again for a space. 

The Miss Maruja came in carrying a 
candle, her face full of impotent anguish : 
to her the Sister spoke swiftly, with white 
lips. 

“T will go,” she said, “if that is the 
price which must be paid for the safety 
of San Javier. Give me my gown and 
hood, and I will go.” 

‘The Miss Maruja sat down by the bed- 
side. ‘Listen, Little Sister,” said she. 
“There are two horses standing saddled 
by the gate. The—the clothes also are in 
the next room. Go—if you must—alone, 
and take the horses with you—you may 
need them both ; but first drink this.” 

She gave her a soothing draught, and 
stayed beside her for a time without 
speaking. 

A little later the Sister stepped out 
into the street before the Intendente’s 
house, and, slipping quietly away under 
the shadows of the houses, started afoot 
for the enemy’s camp.” 

“T shall need no horses,” she said to 
herself sickly. 

““Send her in here to me,” said the 
Carancho from his couch among the 
trees when he was told that she had 
surrendered ; “and, look you—keep well 
without the wood till daybreak.” 
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“ Come hither, little Little Sister, and 
bind me up this arm of mine that 

The woman, who had been waiting 
with bowed head to learn his pleasure, 
stepped forward among the shadows. 
‘The men who had brought her in turned 
back to their fires in the open, laughing 
carelessly at jests that scorched her soul 
as she heard them. 

“This way,” cried the Carrion-Hawk, 
raising himself again on his elbow as 
the approaching footsteps faltered. 

“Beware of that bough—it 
unsightly fruit.” 

She shrank aside and hurried past the 
horror she had found in front of her. 
The Hawk held out his arms, and, as she 
fell on her knees before him without a 
word, the long, keen knife at her garter 
pricked her ankle. 

Gil Navarro died like a dog after he 
had seen the Sister who had smitten him 
shot down, and the two dogs, tethered 
beside him, feasted funereally while his 
leaderless comrades were still galloping 
wildly from the spot. ' 

Anthony Eccles, too late to save her, 
saw from afar, as he ran towards the 
great fire which had been built up at 
the edge of the wood, the slight black 
figure standing stiffly against a tree, 
facing the muzzles of many rifles. 

A crackling volley rang out on the 
night, and he too fell forward on his face. 

It was still dark when he recovered 
consciousness, and, pursuing his way in 
silent agony, found the camp deserted. 

He turned his tired feet towards the 
fatal tree, and, seeing dimly under it 
that which he was seeking, sat beside 
the shattered body till day broke. 
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Then he rose, picked a shovel out of 
the nearest trench, and set himself to dig 
deeply. 

Stooping to dislodge a stone entangled 
in the thick roots, he heard footsteps 
above him, and, rising hurriedly, was 
aware of the dead Sister’s face peering 
down upon him. He sprang up out of 
the earth, his eyes full of horror, and 
halted, shaking speechlessly, on the edge 
of the pit he had dug. 

Over against him stood a slim boy, 
booted and spurred for travel, who also 
stared, without speaking. Two horses, 
standing at a distance, were cropping 
the trampled grass, breathing steamily 
in the still cold of dawn. 

The boy’s lips trembled. “ Tony!” 
he said, in a tense whisper, holding out 
his hands. 

They turned over with reverent care 
the poor corpse, still lying, face down- 
wards, where it had fallen. The folds 
of the crushed white hood dropped back 
and Anthony Eccles groaned aloud as he 
looked into the wide, unseeing eyes of 
the Miss Maruja. 

He buried her there, with the head of 
the Mr. Captain O'Connor in her hands, 
and, leaving the Carancho’s dogs still 
mumbling some shapeless horror within 
the wood, rode off towards the frontier 
beside the boy who had once been 
Gertrude Ffrench, the Little Sister 
Tula. 

The stone stands by itself within a 
clump of trees that looks down upon 
San Javier, and many pious pilgrims 
besides myself have studied its inscrip- 
tion blinkingly ; but only we three, 
Eccles, his wife, and I, know who lies 
beneath it. 











By OSCAR PARKER. 


T is not a very wild notion that “ The 
Heroic Stubbs”’ was written to order, 
since the title véle fits Mr. James 

Welch so snugly that Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones must have measured him for it. The 
dapper little bootmaker, with a soul 
many degrees above his station, squire of 
distressed dames,immaculate Sir Galahad 
in silk hat and frock coat, practical chape- 
ron to ladies with an awkward facility 
for compromising themselves, performing 
deeds of derring-do, and afterwards un- 
complainingly slipping back into the un- 
romantic and forgotten shopman, is both 
a pathetic anda humorous figure. Those 
who know the manner of Mr. Welch—as 
what playgoer does not ?—can close the 
eyes and picture him in his own shop in 
Piccadilly measuring the dainty foot of 
Lady Hermione, his subdued and deferen- 
tial air towards his aristocratic cus- 
tomers, his suavity, his bustling alacrity, 
his complacent puffing of his wares. Nor 
is it impossible, though it lays some tax 
upon our sense of congruity, that the 
little shopman should rise to the concep- 
tion and execution of gallant deeds; that 
under his plebeian manners high romance 
lurks, spurring him to such doughty 
achievements as hiring special trains, 
rescuing titled ladies from the wiles of 
wicked snarers and from watery graves, 
and, most heroic of all, from the rapacity 
of society reporters seeking “snappy” 
copy. But Mr. Stubbs not only invites, 
but goes dashing through, these ad- 
ventures with the most plausibly earnest 
air possible, and at the end even makes 
us not a little sorry that he is left with 
no more tangible reward than the feeling 
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that he would willingly do it all again 
if he had to. 

Besides the heroic Stubbs, and the 
clever sketch of a landlord by Mr. E. 
Dagnall, the Lady Hermione Candlish of 
Miss Gertrude Kingston is the only spe- 
cially noteworthy part in the play, and 
Lady Hermione,as Mr. Jones has drawn 
her, isnot a prepossessing figure. She drifts 
into a most compromising situation with 
no excuse apparently beyond a romantic 
nature and an inexcusable ignorance. It 
is only when we regard her through the 
fervid adoration of Mr. Stubbs that we feel 
disposed to admit her claim to be cham- 
pioned at all. Practically, therefore, 
“The Heroic Stubbs” is a one-part 
play—neither honest comedy nor honest 
farce. But it must be confessed that 
Mr. Henry Arthur Jones and Mr. James 
Welch have, between them, succeeded in 
imparting a genuinely romantic atmo- 
sphere to the little bootmaker’s cham- 
pionship, all the more remarkable when 
we remember that the contrast between 
the visible Stubbs and his achievementse 
is all the time suggesting the broad 
effects of farce. 

Another reflection that occurs to one is 
whether Mr. Jones has become so in- 
fatuated with the device of the com- 
promised woman as the foundation of a 
dramatic plot that he cannot escape 
from it. It figures in all his later work, 
and suggests limitations of inventive 
power I am loth to believe possible. 

A new one-act play was also put on at 
Terry’s, entitled “ The Younger Genera- 
tion,” the author of which is Miss Netta 
Syrett, who, it may be remembered, 
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gained the distinction of first place for a 
four-act play in a competition inaugu- 
rated by the Playgoers’ Club. Her work 
was produced at the St. James’s Theatre 
ata matinée performance, in which both 
Mr. Alexander and Mr. Tree appeared, and 
it achieved some success. “ The Younger 
Generation” is, of course, a less ambi- 
tious effort, but it had the honour of 
professional recognition in this inclusion 
in the evening play-bill of a West-end 
Theatre, which will be gratifying to the 
author. The piece is slight, but has a 
motive of real human interest, the 
pathetic interest of that moment when a 
woman first realises that she must abdi- 
cate her reign over the hearts of men to 
the more youthful charm of her daughter. 
In Miss Syrett’s play the mother, now a 
widow, had, before her marriage, an 
ardent lover in one who is now Major 
Blake. He has just returned from long 
service in India, and has announced his 
purpose of calling on Mrs. Carruthers, 
who awaits his coming with a heart 
stirred by the old and _ unforgotten 
romance. But she learns soon that a 
new romance has sprung into existence 
between Major Blake and her daughter, 
Mollie, and after one protesting outburst, 
she accepts the effacement. 


If Mr. Paul Rubens has not achieved a 
work of genius in “Mr. Popple,” now 
running at the Apollo Theatre, he 
has accomplished what very few can 
boast of in the history of the stage—he 
has evolved a successful musical play, 
plot, dialogue, lyrics and music, unaided. 
Instead of the usual miscellaneous colla- 
boration under the direction of the 
impresario, in the course of which the 
original figure of the scenario gets twisted 
and moulded, padded here and depleted 
there, until the author of its being would 
require a fresh introduction to recognise 
his offspring, we have in “Mr. Popple” 
the work of one mind (assuming it has 
not been coerced), and the result ought to 
gain thereby in homogeneity. At all 
events, the critic knows where to fasten 
the responsibility ; he does not feel that 
his remarks are directed at a kind of 
unincorporate syndicate. It always 


increases the interest of the game to be 
able to commend or to attack a real 
entity rather than a shadow. 

Now “Mr. Popple” has a distinctly 
good basis, a true comedy basis, in place 
of the fantastic outcome of delirium 
which usually forms the plot of a musical 
extravaganza. This is not, of course, 
the first time the playwright has recog- 
nised that humour may be invoked from 
the inexperience of the country greenhorn 
in the ways and manners of London life ; 
but Mr. G. P. Huntley’s Freddy Popple 
is not the rustic boor of stage fiction. 
He isa very robust specimen of Corydon, 
with a fairly level head, a quick eye for 
a pretty face, and an engagingly open 
nature. Mr. Rubens, rather heartlessly, 
plunges him into a very gay and frivolous 
set, of which the moving spirit is an 
actress, La Bolero, supported by a strong 
contingent of ladies attached to the 
Charity Theatre. Mr. Popple is regarded 
as fair game by this irrepressible sister- 
hood, and passes through his novitiate 
with a sturdy and diverting blindness 
to the fact that he is being played upon. 
The weakness of “Mr. Popple,” in a 
dramatic sense, is the absence of any 
substantial plot. The hero passes through 
a series of more or less tumultuous and 
more or less amusing experiences, becomes 
innocently smitten twice or thrice with 
the impossible girl, and comes out of it 
at the end without any entanglements, 
wise or unwise, and so goes back to his 
Ippleton “on the branch line” with a 
pleasant fund of recollections, but nothing 
more. Miss Ethel Irving plays La Bolero 
with just the right emphasis; the music 
is bright and melodious, and the play is 
adequately staged. 


The illusive art by which the manage- 
ment at the Adelphi Theatre preserve 
the poetic charm of “A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” is well worth analysis. 
The average playgoer does not subject 
his emotions to any such process; for 
him the general effect suffices. He is 
pleased or displeased, attracted or 
repelled, and is indifferent to the reason 
why. But that one of Shakespeare’s 


idyllic fantasies should in our day reach 
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a continuous run of over a hundred 
performances, must be due to a rare 
perfection in the quality of the pro- 
duction, and any serious attempt to deal 
with this revival must ask the question, 
Why is it so perfect? Ina flatly prosaic 
age, when few read poetry and nobody 
quotes it, when the only illusion that 
thrives is occult mysticism, when even 
our children abjure the cult of Santa 
Claus and fairy-lore has become folk- 
lore—science instead of romance—that 
a hundred and more audiences should 
sit entranced before a fairy play is a 
phenomenon that requires accounting for. 
The truth is that we are not quite so 
blasé as we pretend, but we are more 
exacting critics of the ensemble. When 
Peter Pan compels us to avow a belief 
in fairies, it is a Concession on our part 
to art, not to humbug; and it is the 
artistic wholeness of “ A Midsummer 
Night’s Dream” that enchants us at the 
Adelphi. ‘The production is an enchant- 
ment—there is no better word for it. It 
has the fascination of perfect harmony. 
The poetry of the text, Mendelssohn’s 
exquisite music, the fairy revels, the 
setting, even the management of the 
lighting—as witness that lovely sunrise 
effect in the third act—all tone into one 
gracious harmony. There is nothing for 
the most captious critic to grumble at, 
and, if there were, it would be unpardon- 
able to complain, so evidently has the 
utmost pains been taken, and the nicest 
sense of proportion and unerring taste 
been brought to bear upon the production. 
I have said, on a former occasion, that 
sincerity seems the keynote to all the 
Adelphi productions under its present 
management, and it becomes _ more 
evident as time goes on. It is impossible 
to say whether the company at the 
Adelphi is ever stung with the poison 
of jealousy or envy; but all outward 
symptoms indicate that art stands first 
in the regard of every member. 

The caste at the Adelphi is excep- 
tionally adequate. Miss Lily Brayton 
is Helena. I do not know where to find 
in London among our younger actresses 
one more versatile than Miss Brayton ; 
for consider that she has taken, under 
the present Adelphi management, and in 


every case with distinction, such diverse 
parts as Ophelia, Katherine in “ Taming 
of the Shrew,” and now Helena, to name 
the chief impersonations. Her Helena is 
delightfully feminine. In her love-sick 
plaints at cruel fortune’s largesse to 
Hermia, ‘‘ Through Athens I am thought 
as fair as she. But what of that? 
Demetrius thinks not so”; in her angry 
resentment, when, after Puck’s inter- 
vention, both Demetrius and Lysander 
turn from Hermia to her, and she con- 
strues all three to be in league to mock 
her; in her quarrel with Hermia, and in 
her show of womanly timidity, she is 
the character to the life. Miss Frances 
Dillon makes a charming Hermia also, 
and if Lysander and Demetrius are not 
quite so convincing, it is, perhaps, 
because the parts have less opportunity 
of distinction. Mr. Walter Hampden is 
almost too staid and dignified an Oberon, 
more of a mortal than a fairy king; but 
the Puck of Miss Ferrar is as impish and 
blithe a mischief-maker as one could 
wish for. Unlike most Pucks, too, she 
speaks the lines clearly, effectively, and 
with point. 

A word as to the comic element in 
the play. It is taken as broad farce, 
and I cannot see that Shakespeare him- 
self could have meant it otherwise. The 
“hard-handed men” of Athens, “ which 
never laboured in their minds till now,” 
could not do other than make a farce of 
what they undertook. But it is essential 
that they should seem in earnest, and 
Bottom and his associates in the Adelphi 
revival are impressively in earnest, not 
for a moment conscious of their folly. 
Mr. Oscar Asche is an ideal Bottom, thick- 
witted and jocund, as full of conceit as 
of flesh, enjoying the frolic like an over- 
grown boy. That the Ducal Court of 
Athens should give heed to such a com- 
pany of players is not incongruous, for, as 
Theseus justifies his compliance, nothing 
“‘can be amiss when simpleness and duty 
tender it.” 


The new Aldwych brings theatre con- 
struction to seemingly the highest pitch 
of perfection ; at least, I should not know 
where to suggest an improvement. So 
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admirable is the pitch of the seats in all 
parts of the house that even the matinée 
hat becomes a negligeable quantity. The 
decoration is warm, cosy, restful; the 
corridors, stairways and saloon are spa- 
cious, even imposing, and visitors may 
feel themselves almost pampered, lapped 
in tasteful luxury, “ with nothing what- 
ever to grumble at.” Mr. Seymour Hicks 
has an ideal play-house. 

He has started with “ Bluebell,” of 
Vaudeville fame; the best of the old 
features retained, and new ones imposed 
on the ground plan. April is a far cry 
from last Christmas, when “ Bluebell” 
was put on for the holiday time, but the 
play has exceptional running powers, as 
history has proved and is proving again. 
That is not to be wondered at. The 
story, so Dickens-like in sentiment, takes 
captive the average imagination and our 
charity is broad enough, thank heaven! 
not to grudge the flower girl and shoe- 
black a visit to Fairyland. Then Mr. 
Hicks, with his vitality, his gaiety, his 
songs and his dances, could put life intoa 
stone, and Miss Terriss, admirable help- 
meet, makes an adoring cavalier of every 
man in the audience, while every woman 
cheerfully forgives her. And the fairy 
scenes are dainty ; the sleepy king is most 
agonisingly somnolent, the cock-robin 
episode redolent of nursery memoirs, 
Mr. Walter Slaughter’s music full of 
melody, the path of “Bluebell” beset 
with such hardships as keep the mind on 
an awful rack of doubt till the bells clang 
a peal that might awaken seven sleepers 
at once. It may be fantastic and juve- 
nile and incongruous, but after all it does 
not pretend to be drama, and it is very 
amusing and bright and cheery, and the 
house is crowded, and we go away con- 
tent, young and old. It is a treat to have 
Mr. Hicks and Miss Terriss with us 
again ; they add to the gaiety of London, 
make the winter seem endurable and the 
summers sunnier, and they are so charm- 
ingly housed that they must be tempted 
tostay. I hope they havea very graceful 
craft on the stocks ready to launch in the 
wake of “ Bluebell.” 


“Peter Pan” is, as I write, rapidly 


mounting up the score in its third 
“century.” Iwas curious to see whether 
first impressions of this very original 
and daring experiment would persist 
upon a second hearing, a year later than 
the first, and accordingly I have just 
spent three hours with Peter and Wendy 
and the lost boys of “ Never-never-never- 
land.” ‘That curiosity was all the 
stronger because recently I read an 
American critic’s opinion of the play on 
its production this winter in New York, 
and the American critic’s remarks were 
acid. He found the play “ mystifyingly 
unsatisfactory "—* the sort of fairy story 
that renders a key necessary "—*far- 
fetched and complicated,” and, to his 
mind, Peter Pan did nothing “that 
awoke that juvenile appreciation latent 
in most grown-ups.” I am sorry for 
that critic; sorry that life has deposited 
so many stony strata of hard facts in 
his mind that the volatile essence of 
his childhood imagination has no chance 
to struggle through into memory. If 
you once set out to explain “ Peter 
Pan” in cold blood, and ask what this 
means and what that signifies, you are 
lost. No one child ever dreamed the 
precise ecstasies that unfold themselves 
in the progress of this particular fantasy ; 
but why should adult audiences fill the 
theatre here and in New York—for it 
is equally a success in both cities—day 
after day, but that Mr. Barrie plays upon 
an almost universal chord of sympathy 
with this attempt to recall—not the 
actual visions of childhood, but the 
whole mental life of the child, when 
reality and dreams merge into one 
another. I found myself on the second 
trial just as much of a sentimentalist as 
on the first, and in truth rather disposed 
to resent the intrusion of the water scene 
in act three, “The Marooners’ Rock, or 


. the Mermaid’s Lagoon,” because it was 


not in the original, which was quite too 
perfect to allow of emendation. Miss 
Cecilia Loftus is Peter Pan this season. 
Excellent but hardly better than Miss 
Nina Boucicault, who, in creating the 
part last year, was such a delightfully 
petulant, eager, capricious and imagina- 
tive embodiment of boyhood. 
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OQ anyone .unaccustomed to the 
western coast of Hindustan, the 
break of the south-west monsoon 

there is astonishing and inexplicable. 
Where all the rain comes from, it is 
difficult to imagine, and why the dark 
high heavy clouds should wait until they 
reach the land, before they burst into 
torrents of rain, is puzzling. 

The fact is the Nilgiri mountains catch 
the vapours that come from the Indian 
Ocean, and detain them whilst they distil 
into rain, and this is the cause of the 
extreme wet on the western side of the 
hills in the month of June, whilst on 
the eastern side, everything is arid and 
burnt up. 

It was in just such weather as this that 
Holmes and Dr. Grant were sitting in the 
verandah of their bungalow at Ootaca- 
mund in the Nilgiris, when they saw a 
very young-looking man, whom we will 
call Norman, cantering up the drive to 
the house. 

After the usual greetings, the latter 
informed them, without getting off his 
nag, that he had just heard of a man- 
eating tigress on the eastern side of the 
hills, and wanted to know if Holmes 
would care to come with him and try to 
kill her! 

“Rather!” said Holmes. 

“Come off, Norman,” interrupted Dr. 
Grant, “and tell us all about it.” 


“Do not let your people hear,” said 
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Norman. “They tell one man, and he 
tells another, and it all makes a great 
fuss; so please say nothing to anyone. 
On the eastern side of these hills there is 
an old ghat, called the Tullamullay Ghat, 
with a road on it, which at one time was 
much used, but has now fallen out of 
repair, and my men tell me that a man- 
eating tigress, that used to frequent it 
and had disappeared for more than a 


. year, has turned up again, and the road 


is practically deserted. She has brought 
back a cub with her. These man-eaters 
seldom have cubs with them, but 
when they have, they are fearfully 
destructive.” 

“How does your fellow know that it 
is the same tigress?” enquired Dr. 
(jrant. 

“She has a short tail, and something 
the matter with one ear—so Mutu, one 
of my shikaris, tells me, and he is always 
accurate. She has killed three people 
within the last month on the ghat, and 
the last was a Brinjari boy. You know 
what the. Brinjaris are? No! Well, 
then, they are grain merchants, and carry 
grain from one district to another on 
bullocks, in caravans of hundreds. It 
seems that a large body of these carriers 
were coming down from the Mysore 
country with about two hundred bullocks, 
two days ago, when they saw the cub at 
the top of the Ghat, and with sticks and 
stones drove the tigress and her little one 
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away, and she went up the hills. These 
brutes will not face a crowd; they rely 
on picking off a boy, or a single man, 
and generally the last of any string of 
travellers. Well, the men got with their 
bullocks to the bottom of the hills into 
what they supposed safe open country, 
when a boy went back to drive up some 
of the lagging oxen, and he was never 
seen again. That the tigress followed 
the caravan down the ghat they found 
out afterwards, for they could see where 
she had seized the lad quite close to 
the place at which they had 
stopped, and also her tracks 
here and there all the way 
down. She is as ‘cunning as a 
fox, and our chances of getting 
her are very small; but I have 
a great belief in my shikari, 
Senkara, and I am going to 
try.” 

“T am with you!” said 
Holmes, allexcitement. “What 
guns shall I need?” 

“You bring 
your smooth- 
bore,” replied 
Norman. “ If we 
get a shot at all, 
it will be very 
close, within ten 
yards, and you 
will have toshoot 
as sharp as I saw 
you knock over 
snipe last cold 
season.” 

“You're a rash u 
boy, Norman,” said the fy 
doctor. “I have heard © 
you say that tiger- 
shooting on foot at all 
is very foolish, and 
when there are cubs 
it is madness.” 

“There will be two of us, doctor, even 
if you can’t go; if she faces us, I think 
we shall give an account of her.” 

“Four, won’t there,” said Holmes, 
“with your two men?” 

“No, Mutu will not do. He is too 
slow at shooting. The other old man is 
as good at snipe as you are, and the 
fewer there are the more likely she is to 
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Mutu kept a sharp look out. 


show. Don't talk about it, doctor, there’s 
a good fellow. I have sent on tents 
and everything else, and we will ride 
down to Metapollium this afternoon and 
then determine on the line of campaign. 
The ghat I tell you of is about twenty 
miles east of the road at the bottom of 
these hills.” 

“Why can they not poison the brute?” 
asked Grant. 

“* She never touches cattle or goats now, 
only human beings, and the men could 
not put poison into them, even if they 
found their corpses, or if they would 
handle a dead body, which no Hindu 
will do.” 

“You will be ready at two,” he con- 
tinued to Holmes, “and clean your gun 
well, and have the ammunition in good 
order ;”” and he cantered off. 
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The two sportsmen reached the foot of 
the Nilgiris about six o’clock that even- 
ing, where they found Norman’s shika- 
ries. The tents and servants had gone 
on to the edge of the Mysore country by 
another road, and the camp would be 
formed a few miles from the top of the 
ghat the tigress frequented. 

“ Mutu tells me that she travels a great 
deal,” said Norman to Holmes, ‘‘and 
may have gone further to the east. There 
is no water nearer the ghat than the 
Moyaar river, and tigers must have water. 
The cub is about a year old, and is very 
small, about the size of a setter, with an 
enormous head. The hill people say that 
they have seen them both frequently of 
late. The tigress always picks off any- 
one who is alone, and the cub often 
spoils the game, for if he shows, the 
natives are up trees like monkeys. This 
is how they all know about her short 
tail.” 

“| wish she would tree me,” said 
Holmes. 

“Ah! Mutu would have shot her long 
ago, I suspect, if she would approach 
everybody, and would have made the 
people all about pay him by this time, 
for he has been on these ranges looking 
out for me for a long time. He has seen 
the cub on two or three occasions. The 
little brute is as active as a grown cat.” 

“ Why on earth did he not shoot it?” 
said Holmes. 

“If he had done that, and was not 
up one of those trees you talk about,” 
laughed Norman, “there would be the 
piper to pay, I can tell you.” 

The next day the sportsmen rode to 
their camp. The tigress and her cub had 
been seen at the top of the ghat the day 
before, but they could not learn that she 
had killed anyone. The fact was that 


the whole country was alarmed, and the 


villagers only went in bodies of ten or 
twelve men, even when they fetched water 
to cook with. 

Senkara, one of Norman’s shikaries, 
was a north-country Mahratta, and had 
been in many a tiger shikar. At some 
time, when he was a young man, in 
driving out a tigress with cubs in the 
Baroda country, the beast had turned 
and killed five of the beaters, and he 


was always ready to tell the story, with 
imprecations on the rajah who went 
after such game without elephants. 

In the present case, neither elephants 
nor men could possibly drive the rocky 
ravines and sides of the hills up which 
the road was cut, even if they had 
wished to do so. 

“We will walk down the road about 
three o'clock,” said Norman, “and if we 
see the cub will shoot it, and when the 
dam comes at us, cut her down.” 

“It is bad, Master, to shoot the little 
one,” said the shikari. “If you do, the 
tiger is sure to maul and scratch some- 
body, if she does no worse, and the 
wounds from these man-eaters never heal. 
Their claws are full of putrid flesh and 
carry death with them.” 

“T mean to try and kill her, Senkara,” 
replied the young man. 

When they arrived at the top of the 
road leading down the ghat, they could 
see the flat country of the Carnatic far 
below them, and the blue gleam of the 
river Bhowani in the distance. Heavy 
banks of clouds hung over the Nilgiri 
hills, but to all appearance no rain had 
fallen for many months on the country 
where they stood. It was very hot and 
sultry, with not a leaf moving. Mutu 
was waiting for them there. He had 
not seen anything, and his master told 
him to get on some high rocks over- 
looking the road, and from that vantage 
point keep a sharp look-out. He and 
Holmes and the shikari, Senkara, would 
walk down the road to the bottom and 
see what could be done. 

The ghat road had been made at one 
time with great care, so as to render the 
gradient as easy as possible. Here and 
there was a stretch of straight road, 
but most of the way was like a cork- 
screw, so that in many places when a 
person was on one of the upper parts of 
the road, if he looked over the edge, 
another part appeared oniy a few hundred 
feet below him, although it might take 
half an hour to walk there by going round 
the bend. 

Much of the grass on the sides of the 
hills had been burnt, but the herbage 
had never grown well on the roadway, 
and although it was very dry, it had not 
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been fired. The natives in using the road 
had travelled in single file, so that there 
was only a narrow beaten track, and the 
sportsmen were obliged to follow the 
same plan. Senkara went first, then 
Holmes, and Norman last. As they 
walked down, they were disappointed 
to find that there was hardly any jungle 
or cover left on the sides of the road; it 
had all been burnt wherever it was 
possible to do so. There were a few 
patches of long grass and thorns at 
the corners, but they arrived at the 
bottom of the ghat without having 
seen even a bird; the whole country 
seemed burnt up and deserted. 
There were no men or beasts or 
anything, and no marks later than 
those of at least a week before. 

The men sat down to rest for 
awhile, for it 
was fatiguing 
to walk even 
down-hill in 
the sultry heat, 
and then pre- 
pared to walk 
up again. As 
they rose, Sen- 
kara put up his 
hand and lis- 
tened, and then 
scrutinised the 
tops of the hills 
and the beet- 
ling rocks 
which towered 
above their 
heads, but ap- 
parently he 
could not hear 
anything. 

“ What was it?” said Norman. 

“] thought that I heard a stick rapped 
on the rocks; Mutu would do that if he 
saw anything. There was some such 
noise, three times distinctly.” 

They all listened again, but the still- 
ness was almost frightening. There 
seemed to be nothing living about at 
that time, for it was nearly four o’clock. 
Fortunately there had been no sunshine; 
the clouds of the monsoon covered the 
sky in every direction, but the sultry heat 
was sickening. 





“ The tigress sprang up in the grass.” 
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The sportsmen began to go up the 
ghat in single file, in the same order as 
they had come down, talking to one 
another somewhat carelessly, and had 
just reached the first sharp turn in 
the road, when the shikari, who was 
leading, sprang to one side with the 
cry— 

“Look out, sahib!” and stood with 
his gun at the ready, looking towards a 
rather large bunch of grass and thorny 














jungle at the 
corner of one of 
the corkscrew 
turnings. 

The men were 
silent for a mo- 
ment, with their 
eyes fixed on this 
piece of scrub. 

After a minute or two Norman asked 
the shikari what it was. 

“T heard the noise,” said Holmes. “It 
was a sort of growl or burr, just like a 
clock makes before it strikes.” 

“Look out up that bend, Holmes,” 
said Norman; “I will guard the lower 
way. Come into the middle, Senkara,” 
and there was silence again. 

“TI can see the bushes moving at the 
back of this grass just in front of us,” 
said Holmes, and at the same moment 
Senkara said to his master, muttering 
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in his great excitement in his native 
language, Mahratta— 

“ The cub is at the back of those thorns ; 
the tigress is in the grass, close in front 
of us. She would sneak away if it was 
not for the cub. If it comes out she will 
be on us, great sir, in an instant.” 

Norman made no reply. After waiting 
for what appeared an age, he told the 
shikari to give him a large stone. 

“Shoot quick, Holmes!” he said, as 
he threw the missile beyond the grass 
into the thorn thicket. 

No sooner was the stone in the air 
than the tigress sprang up in the grass 
on her hind legs, following it with her 
eyes, and Holmes fired at her as she was 
on the point of leaping backwards. 

The noise and explosion of the dis- 
charge, accompanied by smoke, was very 
great, but evidently the tigress was not 
hurt, and the rustling of the wild beast 
in the thorns at the back was only heard 
for a short time. 

“She is coming again, master,” mut- 
tered Senkara, “I can see the grass 
moving. She thought the stone would 
hit the cub, and turned towards it.” 

‘““Stand behind me,” said his master, 
almost voiceless withexcitement. “ Take 
Senkara’s rifle, Holmes. Your shell burst 
at the mouth of your gun. She won’t 
charge if the cub keeps quiet. She will 
try to get away quietly.” And they 
watched again. 

The sweat was running down Norman’s 
face in a stream, almost blinding him, 
as he tried to fix his gaze on the grass 
where he fancied the tigress was. 

“T believe she is in the thorns, and 
not in the grass,” he said after a minute. 
“Put you hand in my left pocket, Sen- 
kara, and take out the match-box. Light 
the grass on the road between my legs. 
It will burn, I believe.” 

The quick Hindu was not long in doing 
this, and the flames began to lick up the 
grass very quickly. It was so dry that 
there was little smoke, and the fire crept 
across the road towards the long grass 
the tigress was in, the heat of the fire 
causing a slight draught in that direction. 

In a few minutes the fire reached the 
long grass and began to crackle. 
“She’s going back to the cub again,” 
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said the shikari. “Tell the other sahib 
not to shoot the little one, if it comes 
out first.” 

“Look out, Holmes, she won’t face the 
smoke,” cried Norman. “I can command 
the lower road, you look out on the 
other!” and just as he spoke the tigress 
came down the escarpment of the lower 
road, about fifty yards distant, and was 
moving slowly away, almost invisible in 
the smoke, when Norman aimed at her 
with great deliberation, pressing his rifle 
home to his shoulder before he pulled 
the trigger. It was a shot impossible to 
miss, for the beast was walking from 
him, lingering for the cub, at such an 
angle as to be almost stationary to the 
sight of the rifle. 

The crack of the weapon was instantly 
followed by the sharp flap of a hit, so 
dear to the sportsmen’s ears, and the 
tigress sprang high in the air witha fear- 
ful scream,and after one or two grunting 
bounds on the road, leaped into the 
jungle below. 

““Mahadeva!” (Great Deity) shouted 
the shikari, with much exultation. “ She 
got that! She will eat no more black 
men! Good! Well done! Shoot the 
cub, sahib; shoot the cub, and we will 
carry them both about the villages to- 
night on bamboos, Give the old one 
time to die.” 

They waited, expecting the little beast 
to come out, but nothing moved. 

“Throw a stone in!” said his master, 
and although they threw many stones, 
nothing was heard, and nothing was 
seen. 

Holmes proposed going into the thicket 
and looking for the little creature. 

“No!” said the native. “He might 
scratch you, sir, and his claws are more 
poisonous than his mother’s.” 

Just then Mutu came down the road 
accompanied by a jungle-man. They 
quickly made up a large bundle of dry 
grass, which they lighted, and threw into 
the middle of the thicket, and as the cub 
bolted out, Senkara shot it. 

“Ts the tigress dead?” asked Holmes. 

“JT expect so,” replied Norman. “I 
fancy my ball went off the bone of her 
hind leg, straight through her body. We 
will go after her now.” 
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“Light the grass on the road between my legs.” 








“She is dead, sir,” said the shikari. “I 
have heard their death scream too often. 
I was glad to hear it. Mutu is gone down 
the road to find her ; he has been telling 
me that the tigress followed us all down 
the ghat; he could see her from that 
rock, and his heart has been in his mouth 
ever since. He did strike the rock with 
his stick,and was coming down to warn 
us when he heard a shot.” 

“Where did you get that ammunition, 
Holmes?” enquired Norman, as they 
walked down the road. “It might have 
been a bad job for us. I confess to being 
in a great fright until you got hold of 
Senkara’s gun.” 

“T bought it at the Parsee’s shop!” 
said Holmes. 

By this time many of the jungle-men 
had got about, and after the tigress had 
been pulled out on the road and duly 
examined, she was seen to be by no means 
scraggy and mangey, as man-eaters 
generally are, but in excellent condition. 
She had died as she bounded off the road. 

The sportsmen walked up the hill 
towards the camp, and as they started 
Norman said to his companion— 

“Tam wet through. I never knew the 
use of eyelashes until to-day, but the 
water ran off them. I believe that I was 
in a blue funk.” 

“My dear fellow!” replied Holmes, 
“JT would not go through another ten 
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minutes like that for any consideration 
offered to me. I like your being in a 
funk; when your fellow lighted the grass 
between your legs, and youcoolly put your 
foot on the stuff burning towards you, | 
had a squint at you, and almost laughed 
to see you minding such a trifle as a 
scorched boot.” 

“By Jove! it has been a _ lucky 
escape!” said his companion. “ Senkara 
tells me that Mutu has burnt three or 
four bottles of ghee, sacrificing to his 
rifle ; it has served him so well. I could 
almost kiss mine, it has served me so 
much better.” 

‘“‘ Where did you get your cartridges?” 
enquired Holmes. 

“Ah! My good old dad sends them to 
me every year. He is rather an odd one, 
but real good! He would go crazed if he 
thought I had loaded with those rotten 
things the Parsees sell.” 

‘“*] wonder what made the brute growl 
at us,” said Holmes. “She might have 
taken us then.” 

“Depend upon it, that was to make us 
run, and then she would have carried off 
the hindmost,” replied Norman. “I have 
heard that these man-eaters do alarm 
the natives by that sort of noise, and 
when they are off, seize the last. Thank 
heaven! here come the nags, for I am 
dead beat,” he continued,as the two men 
mounted and rode to their camp. 
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STEEPLEJACK ought, I should 
A Say, to possess no imagination 

whatever or a very great deal. 
The man with no imagination does not 
anticipate things. Every step he takes, 
either up or down, is a thing in itself, 
with no relation whatever to any other 
step. The man with a great deal of 
imagination can throw off nervousness 
by intently fixing his mind upon some 
detail altogether beyond the immediate 
danger that might threaten him. To 
most of us the very sight of one of 
these daring men standing at the top 
of a monument is enough to cause an 
attack of vertigo, and that when we 
have not been able to realise how 
great the danger is and what an amount 
of daring the feat involves. It is not 
generally known that even the most 
massive steeple sways in the wind like 
a tree, and that climbing up its side 
one can feel these motions, much as 
if it were a live thing, with a heart 
beating within. 

Curiosity, as well as a desire to 
write an interesting article for this 
magazine, induced me to seek out Mr. 
W. Larkins, one of the most famous 
steeplejacks of to-day, at his residence 
in Bow, and extract from him as much 
of his experiences as would satisfy the 
double purpose. I found him in the 
midst of a number of photographs 
of broken steeples and dilapidated 
chimney-stacks. He does not alto- 
gether look a heroic person; if valour 
were to be measured by stature his 
courage would not stand out above 
the ordinary, but, all the same, there 
is a wiriness and resource about his 
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well-knit figure which speaks of many 
latent possibilities. 

“Have you ever felt nervous in your 
life, Mr. Larkins ?” I asked him. 

“Well, yes,” he said, with a reminis- 
cent look, as if recalling the situation. 
The look itself told me that it is not to 
a lack of imagination that Mr. Larkins 


MR. W. LARKINS ON THE BALCONY OF THE 
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STEEPLE-JACK STANDING ON THE “ FLAMES” 
OF THE MONUMENT OF LONDON. 


owes his courage. “I had once, at Alva, 
near Stirling,” he went on, “ to pull down 
a chimney-stack, which was four feet out 
of the perpendicular. On the top were a 
lot of blocks of stone and iron bands; 
the bricks were actually rotten, and as 
in making my ascent a sudden storm 
broke out and the old pile began to 
sway and, as it were, shed its leaves, | 
thought all was over with me.” 

“Had you any other thoughts at the 
time ?” I asked. 

“Well,” he said, “some sins of my past 
life, that up to then I had not troubled 
much about, came back to worry me. 


But, then, one gets a certain amount of 
pride in his work and himself, and even 
on an occasion like that he cannot give 
way. I felt that I should like to go back 
to terra firma with the utmost possible 
speed, but the pride in question would 
not let me, and, tike the fellow in the 
poem, I went up higher and higher.” 

“Ts that the only occasion on which 
your pride, shall I say, got the better of 
your discretion ?,” 

“Well, no,” he answered. ‘“ One of 
the most ticklish jobs I ever had was 
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putting a new top of fifteen feet in 
height on the steeple of Christ Church, 
Hampstead Heath. Twenty-four feet 
from the top, I had to put in what I 
may call a new foundation, under- 
pinning the upper part, that is taking 
out the stonework and putting tem- 
porary props in its place. And it 
happened that just at the most critical 
moment a gale sprung up. Though I 
had a pretty strong confidence in the 
stability of my work, the moment was 
critical enough, and, as on the former 
occasion of which I have spoken, my 
remembrance of the past made me look 
forward with fear to the immediate 
future. You see, a man so much con- 
nected with ecclesiastical work as lam 
cannot, even if he wished to do so, 
disassociate himself altogether from 
religious feeling.” 

“But I am afraid we jumped too 
suddenly into the midst of things,” I 
said, “and with your permission, Mr. 
Larkins, we will go back to the begin- 
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MR. LARKINS STANDING ON THE 
STATUE OF GEORGE I. ON 
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ning. What age are you? 
Where were you born, and 
how long have you been a 
steeplejack ?” 

“1 was born of Irish parents 
in Bow thirty years ago. 
When | was eight years of 
age I remember one occasion 
on which I played truant from 
school and ran up a shaft a 
hundred feet high, but I have 
been regularly at the work for 
the last fifteen years. In fact, 
we are a steeplejack family. 
My father and two brothers 
are now at the trade. Each 
of them has had an accident 
in his time, but so far I’ve 
been fortunate enough to 
escape.” 

“ How long have you been 
working on your own ac- 
count!” 

“Since the age of twenty- 
E—2 
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CHRIST CHURCH SPIRE, HAMPSTEAD 
HEATH. 


one. My first job was repairing 
the steeple of Christ Church, 
Bexley Heath, Kent. The 
church had already been taken 
down, but, in obedience to 
the wishes of the people, the 
steeple had been left as a 
landmark. Then it was dis- 
covered that the subsoil was 
defective, and that there was 
every probability of the steeple 
coming to the ground. The 
general opinion was that it 


could not be put into a condition that would 
ensure the safety of the people visiting the grave- 
yard, but I undertook the work. I had to put the 
whole steeple on props, put in new foundations, 
and rectify many ravages along the whole length. 

‘*My next undertaking was to pull down the spire 
and tower of Mithian Church, near Truro, Cornwall. 
Not only was it four feet out of the perpendicular, 
but large fissures occurred at intervals right to the 
top. After that I went to Athenry, in the county 
Galway. The steeple had been struck by lightning 
and, like so many others from other causes, knocked 
out of the perpendicular. Then it was taken down, 
a comparatively easy job; but putting it up again 
proved far more difficult. Three attempts by other 
steeple-jacks had been made, and all of them failed. 
Somehow they heard of me, and my consequent 
attempt was a complete success. 

“Would you care to hear a little bit of 
romance in connection with that?” said Mr. 
Larkins, with a slight smile. 


MR. LARKINS “‘LADDERING” ST. PAUL’S CHURCH, 
BOW COMMON, E. 
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MR. LARKINS REPAIRING NELSON'S ARM ON THE COLUMN IN TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
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REPAIRING THE VANE OF TRURO CATHEDRAL. 
300 FEET HIGH. 


“Oh, yes, as much romance as you 
can,” I answered. “Something that 
would thrill my readers.” 

“ Ah, no,” he answered; “I have no 
thrills ; it’s only a trivial, personal thing, 
and that is that it was from the spire of 
the Athenry church I first caught sight 
of my wife.” 

As if to suddenly divert the subject 
from his own purely private concerns, 
Mr. Larkins began to talk to me in praise 
of lightning. It is, he asserts, the very 
best friend he has in all creation. Dr. 
Sangrado, in “Gil Blas,” once made the 
remark that during the coming winter, 
“with the blessing of God,” there would 
be plenty of sickness ; and so, when times 
are dull, one might easily fancy Mr. 
Larkins praying for a thunderstorm. 

It was after one of these disturbances 
that he was called upon to repair the 
damage to St. Michael’s, in Highgate. 
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This is the highest church in London, 
that is, above the sea level, surmounting 
St. Paul’s by 150 feet. In January, 1903, 
it was struck by lightning. One arm of 
the stone cross at the top was knocked 
clean off. A lump fell right through the 
roof like a cannon-ball, very nearly on 
the head of the verger. Looked at from 
below the cross does not seem very big, 
but as a matter of fact it is 7 ft. 6 in. in 
height. 

“The base was broken into eight 
pieces,” said Mr. Larkins, “and one did 
not know from minute to minute when 
the remainder of the cross would fall 
down. I had to fix the ladders in a gale 
of wind, the steeple shaking ominously. 
Whilst the scaffolding was being put up 
there was no means of touching the cross. 
I had to put a derrick fifteen feet above 





FIXING A “‘CROWFOOT’’ TERMINAL TO 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR ON ST. 
MATTHEW'S CHURCH, STEPNEY, E. 
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the topmost point, and it 
proved a very delicate opera- 
tion. The men at the bottom 
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; were trembling for their lives, 
but fortunately everything 
: ° ° 

‘ passed off without accident. 


“The same storm struck a 
ten-feet copper cross on the 
steeple of St. Mary’s Catholic 
Church in Athlone. Both cross 
and fifteen feet of the steeple 





RE-ERECTING VANE ON DORNOCH CATHEDRAL, 
SUTHERLAN DSHIRE. 


curiosity,” he replied; “not now, at any rate, but 
sometimes a vane gets out of order, or a lightning 
conductor has to be fixed or mended. I had to go 
up to the top of the steeple of Truro Cathedral 





REPAIRING VANE AND LIGHTNING 
CONDUCTOR ON ANCIENT SPIRE, 
HARROW-ON-THE-HILL, 


were tilted over at an angle 

. of forty-five degrees. How- 
ever, with the usual amount 
of trouble, and fortunately 
for me, the usual lack of 
incident, I was able to repair 
the damages.” 
“IT suppose, Mr. Larkins, (im ; ~ 
you sometimes ascend steeples 2 ss ee 
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for other purposes than to REPAIRING THE CROSS ON SPIRE OF ST. MICHAEL'S 
tepair them?” CHURCH, HIGHGATE, N. 


“‘T don’t ascend them from The highest situated church in London. 
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ERECTING NEW SPIRE ON ATHENRY CHURCH, 
COUNTY GALWAY. 


once solely for the purpose of greasing 
the vane. To do that little job I had 
to travel 300 miles on the level, with 
a subsequent upward flight of 300 feet. 
The local papers made some copy out 
of the transaction, as the whole thing 
was done in two hours, a feat that up to 
then had been regarded as impossible.” 
“Well, Mr. Larkins, before we go any 
further, I should like you to tell me 
something about the Nelson business, 
the affair which, I think, brought your 
name before the public more prominently 
than anything you had previously done.” 
“Ah, yes, I look upon that as a great 
feather in my cap,” he answered. ‘“ When 
I was asked to decorate the Nelson pillar 
for the centenary celebration the autho- 
rities reckoned upon two days as the 
least time in which one could get to the 


top. It had always taken two days and 
a half before. You must remember that 
I was not allowed to drive in any spikes 
but had to lasso, as it were, the pillar 
at intervals all the way up, placing 
around it bands of rope, to which the 
ladders were tied. As I daresay you 
know, the capital is the biggest in 


———— a] 





FIXING LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR ON THE 


GILBERT OBELISK, BODMIN BEACON, 
CORNWALL. 
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England, and to reach it from the ropes 
one had to go out at an angle of forty-five 
degrees. After I had been six hours at 
work some of the County Council people 
wandered to Trafalgar Square, expecting, 
I believe, to find me not very far from 
the bottom. But I was already on the 
top, and although I could not see their 
faces, I believe they were astonished. 
As soon as the decorative work had been 
done, the Navy League, acting in connec- 
tion with the Office of Works, entrusted 
to me the task of pointing the column, 
the first time it has been done since its 
erection sixty-four years ago.” 

“ And what do you think of the pillar 
viewed at close quarters?” 





ST. AGNES’ SPIRE, NORTH COAST OF CORN- 
WALL, STRUCK BY A BALL OF FIRE, 





UNDER THE COCKROACH WHICH FORMS THE 
WEATHER VANE OF ST. JOHN’S CHURCH, 
HORSLEYDOWN. 


“It is the most marvellous piece of 
work I haveever seen. The Corinthian 
fluting seems still as precise and smooth 
as if drawn on paper, or modelled in 
alabaster. I discovered a crack in 
Nelson’s arm, as you may have seen in 
the papers, but I have repaired it with 
cement and a copper band.” 

And thus, north, south, east, arid west, 
Mr. Larkins’s services are called upon 
to carry out simila: work, and one can 
only hope that the same good fortune 
which has attended him so far will 
remain with him till he voluntarily 
gives up his precarious calling. 
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THE SLEEPY GUARDSHIP. 


By EDWARD NOBLE. 


APTAIN HOUSTON was a man of 
many adventures and much service. 
His cabin testified to his many 
encounters. It was a beautiful room, 
artistically draped and ornamented, 
lighted by electricity, and abounding 
in electric press buttons and tubes to 
all parts of the ship. 

Ihe side of the cabin across the sofa 
was hung with trophies. There were 
crossed swords, assegais, Arab guns, 
spears, a Malay kriss and a Turkish 
flag, that spoke volumes of the captain's 
prowess. 

The R.M.S. Chop-chop was bustling 
across the Eastern Mediterranean heading 
for Port Said. Captain Houston had been 
impressing some of us in his room with 
his tales of adventure. There were the 
chief officer, the doctor, a couple of other 
men, and myself. It was just before 
dinner, so “cocktails” were being served. 


Captain Houston's servant was an adept 
at these drinks. They were just suffi- 


ciently dashed with sugar, lemon, and 
liqueurs; were just cold enough, and 
were whipped into such a delicious froth, 
that no man could gainsay their efficacy 
as a tongue loosener: an invaluable ad- 
junct to dinner. 

“That pair of statues on my writing 
table,” said Captain Houston, “ was pre- 
sented to me by the relations of a very 
beautiful French girl whom I rescued from 
the Arabs one night outside Ismaila. 
There is my sword. The fellow had a 
confoundedly tough skull—you can see 
the dent it left. I had three of the beggars 
to deal with. I killed two, the other ran 
away.” 

Captain Houston paused whilst we 
admired and grew enthusiastic. 

“That's a Turkish flag!” he answered, 
upon someone speaking of it. ‘“ Yes, it’s 
a bit of a trophy in its way. I got it 
during the Arabi troubles. I was drafted 
into the service. Had to do a bit of 
night work—cutting out. We didn’t get 
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the ship—the beggars were ready for us. 
I got an ugly cut, but I hung on to the 
flag. The Admiralty were so pleased with 
my conduct in the affair that they allowed 
me to keep the flag as a token.” 

“They could hardly have done less,” I 
remarked. 

“No,” said Captain Houston, “but the 
Government rarely recognises the services 
of Naval Reserve men.” 

“It is not an incentive to going in for 
risks of that sort,” I continued. “ But 
what are these bones and things, Captain 
Houston ?” 

“Those,” said the commander, growing 
pathetic and speaking in hushed, solemn 
tones; “those are a few relics of a handful 
of men I had with me to defend a com- 
missariat post down Suakin way. It was 
touch and go with me, I can tell you. 
Most of the boys had fallen. I had only 
another round of cartridges in my pistol 
when the Arabs came thundering up, 
shouting and wheeling for the last charge. 
I called to my men to stand firm and hold 
their fire. At the same moment my ear 
caught the sound of a call I knew, and 
glancing round I saw a crowd of our 
‘Tommies’ approaching through the scrub 
behind us. In a moment I saw we were 
safe, and gave the word to fall back in 
order. 

“The charging Arabs drew towards us 
enveloped in a terrific cloud of dust. As 
they came, the ‘Tommies’ crept up be- 
hind us. Then I gave the word to fire. 
I can shoot a bit. I never shot so well 
as on that occasion. ‘Then the rush over- 
whelmed us, and I remember nothing of 
what happened until I awoke to find 
myself and half-a-dozen of the boys in 
the centre of the square the ‘ Tommies’ 
had drawn around us. Yes, it was pretty 
warm while it lasted,” continued the 
captain self-approvingly; “‘a man does 
not think of that at the time; that comes 
afterwards.” 

No one spoke; we were all deeply 
impressed; the commander was visibly 
affected ; the chief officer looked stolid. 

“T think, sir,” he said, “that none of 
us know what we have gone through 
until we are out of it and begin to 
remember.” 

“Eh? What! By gad! I believe you 
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are right,” said the commander, rather 
pointedly, I thought. “By the way, I 
think I heard the gong. You must come 
up again after dinner; we will have a 
further chat.” 

With that he showed us in a friendly 
fashion to the door, bidding us get 
dressed for dinner. 

“Splendid old chap!” said I, when 
we were out of hearing. 

“Perhaps;” replied the doctor. “I 
would give something to have seen the 
sort of life he talks of.” 

“Thundering old fraud!” growled the 
chief, a white-haired veteran, ten years 
the captain’s senior. 

“How do you mean?” said I, quickly. 

“Come to my room,” said the chief. 
“T have a little yarn to tell you.” 

So we all crossed the deck and trooped 
into the chief’s room. It was not so large 
as the captain’s, but we secured seats all 
round whilst the chief’s boy dispensed 
cigarettes. 

The chief was evidently determined to 
cap his captain’s story, so he began— 

“Talking about flags and trophies 
reminds me of a thing I once heard a 
first officer narrate. 

“We were lying at Port Said amidst a 
long tier of mailships, troopers, tramps, 
and some men-o’-war; there was a block 
in the Canal of more than usual duration. 
The result was that all the incoming 
ships had to lie at anchor and moorings, 
waiting. Our ship, the Hecla, was tied 
up almost abreast of the Turkish guard- 
ship. This vessel had been at Port Said 
for many years, and rumour said that, if 
she ventured to move her engines to steam 
away, they would most assuredly fall 
through her bottom. Anyhow, there 
she lay in somnolent inactivity, year in, 
year out, the visible token of the sove- 
reignty of the Turk. It was the crescent 
flag she hoisted, and sometimes dipped, 
when her crew showed signs of internal 
life by tardily returning the salute of a 
passing mail-ship. 

“Towards sundown, one evening, one 
of the quarter-masters approached the 
first officer of the Hecla. He was stand- 
ing on the saloon deck, amidst a group 
of passengers and officers, waiting for , 
the dinner gong. 
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“¢ All ready with the flag, sir,’ he said; 
‘shall we haul down with the sun, or 
wait?’ 

“* Wait for the guard-ship,’ said the 
officer, who was a great stickler for 
regulations. 

«<“* Aye, aye, sit.’ 

“*Let Mr.—(we will call him Talbot, 
he was the fourth officer)—Let Mr. Talbot 
know those are the orders.’ 

“Now you know that in the maritime 
code of laws, it is etiquette to allow the 
flag-ship of the nation to which the port 
belongs to ‘make sundown.’ This is 
done, when there is a clear sweep of the 
horizon, by watching the sun dip; but 
when hills intervene sunset is ‘made’ 
from data taken from the ‘ Nautical 
Almanac.’ At this hour a gun is fired by 
the flag-ship, her ensign is slowly drawn 
down; ships of other 
nationalities follow suit 
simultaneously ; and night 
signals are hoisted. 
Presently the dinner gong 
sounded and _ everybody 
trooped below, leaving the 
ship in charge of Mr. 
Talbot. 

“Soon afterwards that 
gentleman sauntered on to 
the promenade deck. 

“* Quarter - master!’ he 
cried, seeing that much 
tried individual approach- 
ing, ‘man the flags—sun’s 
dipping.’ 

““* Have to wait on the 
guard-ship, sir. Chief's 
orders, sir.’ 

“*Wait on the guard- 
ship, eh. Hang it! the 
fellows are not turned out 
yet. What’s to be done?’ 

“* Nothing for it, sir, but 
wait,’ said the quarter - 
master with a grin. ‘The 
chief will have his eye on 
them flags through the 
port, sir.’ 

“*There’s something in 
that,’ said Talbot. Then 
he took a few turns up and 
down deck watching for the 
tardy sundown signal. 
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“*This won’t do,’ he exclaimed pre- 
sently, as he halted beside the quarter- 
master. ‘The sun’s down. Those Turks 
have gone to look up their houris. 
There’s not a man on their deck.’ 

“* Don't look like it, sir.’ 

“The sun had quite set by this time, 
leaving the sky ablaze over the distant 
desert with a yellow glare that very 
rapidly dies out in these latitudes. 
Several ships had taken the initiative 
and were hauling down their flags. But 
as yet there was no stir on the peace- 
ful decks of the Turkish guard-ship, 
Tameneh. 

“* Quarter-master !’ 

“a 

“**] shall not wait much longer.’ 

“*The boys will be tired of standing 
by the halliards presently, sir.’ 





“ The knife was sharp and the halliards old.” 


“7 just nicked the 
halliards, and 
here you are.” 


“*Gad! You are 
right. Why in thunder 
should a lazy Turk 
keep us all at stations. 
Take a boat and go over to the Tameneh ; 
give them my compliments and ask them, 
for the love of Allah, to make it sun- 
down.’ 

*** Aye, aye, sir.’ 

“* Quarter-master !’ 

a 

“* Take a couple of the boys with you, 
and don’t stick at trifles.’ 

““*Very good, Sir.’ 

“In a very few minutes a boat shoved 
off from the Hecla’s side, propelled by a 
couple of sailors. and the quarter-master 
in her stern. The Tameneh was only 


half a cable’s length distant, and the 
canal as smooth as glass. 

* Before long they crept quietly along- 
side the 
challenge. 


gangway. There was no 
The sentry leaned against 
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the bit-heads forward, 
sleeping in peace. No 
officers were visible. 
A man slumbered in 
the chart-room on the 
bridge. A chattering 
marmoset chained to 
the gangway, anda big 
St. Bernard sleeping at 
the foot of- the steps 
leading to the main 
deck, were the sole 
visible custodians of 
the ‘ Crescent.’ 

“*T'm not for cross- 
ing that dawg,’ said 
the quarter-master, 
after crawling up the 
ladder to take a survey 
of the deck. ‘I'd sooner 
come across his master. 
Took here, chums, that 
flag ‘ll have to come 
down, or our chaps ’Il 
be like Cassibianker, 
found dead at their posts, along of 
waiting for sundown, and the bloomin’ 
sun half way to Australia. What are 
we going to do?’ 

“*Cut it down.’ 

“**Good, my son; you ought to be in 
charge of this boat, and me pulling a 
scull. Here, pass us the boat-hook. I’ve 
got it. Now you drop us quietly under 
her stern, and if I can’t make it sun- 
down, chuck me into a bloomin’ mess, 
kid.’ 

“The men quietly pulled the boat 
into position. ‘The quarter-master stood 
up in the bow and commenced to saw 
at the signal halliards above his 
head. The knife was sharp and the 
halliards old; in another minute the 
flag came down with a run. The men 
gathered it in, and rowed quietly to 
the Hecla. 

“As they went the bos’uns’ shrill pipes 
broke the silence all over the port. The 
waiting crews got their flags in, and the 
quarter-master, having reached the Hecla, 
wound his trophy into a ball and took 
it to the officer. 

‘** Sir,’ he remarked, ‘there weren’t no 
other way out of it, so I just nicked the 
halliards, and here you are.’ 
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“Eh! What?’ said Talbot. ‘That that the two—the two chaps— you 





is awkward; however, throw the flag know - 

into my bunk. I'll take the flag. Ask “Don’t you worry about blends, doc’— 

our steward for a glass of whiskey.’” it is unprofitable work, and spoils a 
“But, my dear chief,” said the doctor, man’s palate. Have another cigarette ? 

“you don’t mean us to understand— No! There goes the dinner gong.” 


THE COWSLIP’S STORY. 


By B. M. RANKIN, 


_ cowslip sweet was a 


milkmaid once, 
A milking maiden fair 
to see, 
But the lover she worshipped 
was nought but a dunce, 
And she grew yellow with 
jealousy. 


For he followed a lass with 
bold black een, 
And she was left to pine 
and cry, 
And her poor heart bled, till, 
in gown of green, 
She laid herself down on a 
bank to die. 


They buried her there, and 
out of her grave, 
There grew a plant with 
soft green leaves, 
Anda pale fair bud, that pity 
would crave, 
Sprinkled with heart drops; 
ever it grieves. 


Now, maidens all, be wary 
and wise, 
Choose no lover who'll 
leave you to pine, 
But whoso courts you in truthful 
guise, 
Test him, and take him for Valen- 
tine. 








AUTHORS 
OF TO-DAY. 


By COSMOPOLITAN. 


HERE has always been in England 
sufficient literary discrimination 
and, amongst the experts, a suffi- 

ciently broad outlook to be able to seize 
upon and appreciate the really good 
work of foreign authors. Indeed, as has 
more than once been acknowledged by the 
Spanish Academy, Great Britain was the 
first country to rate the geniusof Cervantes 
at its true value, though the varying 
conditions and differing characters of the 
two nations would lead one to expect 
an entirely opposite result. Prosaic and 
stolid as we are said to be, this country 
has never been without her knights- 
errant of art and literature, who, placing 
themselves above insular prejudice, have 
looked into the works of the men of 
other races, and brought home with 
them what they found of the best, as 
our ships bring back the choicest pro- 
ducts of the looms of the world. To 
speak agaih of that greatest of foreign 
romancists, it must always be a source 
of pride to Englishmen that it was one 
of their countrymen who commissioned 
the first life of Cervantes, whilst to the 
labours of another, Mr. Fitzmaurice Kelly, 
is due the first annotated edition of “ Don 
Quixote.” French authors, too, have 
never gone long without recognition 
amongst us. Montaigne soon became 
as popular here as in his own country, 
whilst the works of Racine, Moliére, 
Rousseau, Voltaire, and many others were 
so familiar to contemporary England 
that certain specimens from their writings, 
even in their original garb, have become 
as homely proverbs, standing in as little 
need of translation as the motto of the 
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Order of the Garter. Strangely enough, 
the literature of the Germans, a kindred 
people, using a kindred language, did 
not so soon find recognition in England. 
Until Carlyle, with his spasmodic dashes 
and eternal parentheses, came to interpret 
Jean Paul, Goethe, and the others, German 
literature was practically a sealed book 
even to the fairly-educated Briton. Since 
then matters have somewhat improved, 
and translations of such popular writers 
as Paul Heyse often issue from the 
London press. 

Of Russian literature our fathers 
scarcely knew anything at all. Perhaps 
it was because there was little in Russian 
literature that demanded attention. The 
barrier of language was not much greater 
a hundred years ago than it is now, and 
if a Leo Tolstoy with his new interpreta- 
tion of an old gospel had arisen in those 
days, he would most assuredly have found 
an interpreter, just as Rousseau found men 
ready to turn his “‘ Social Contract” into 
every language in Europe. The man 
with a mission, even though he begin to 
give ungrammatical exposition of a reli- 
gion of his own invention, will always 
find others ready to follow him; but 
when what he has to say appeals to the 
heart of humanity ; when, moreover, he 
happens to be a great writer, the accident 
of language can offer but a limited bar 
to the spread of his fame. It is not fame, 
however, that Count Tolstoy has ever 
sought. If he could have spoken anony- 
mously through a phonograph to the 
world we should probably never have 
heard his name, though he would still 
catry on his work of tilling fields and 
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mending boots at Polyana. 

He had a message to deliver, 

and he chose the Press as the 

readiest means of reaching 

mankind. What that message 

is may best be summarised 

from a little book entitled 

“What is Art?” which he 

published some years ago. 

The purport of Art, accord- 

ing to Tolstoy, is not to 

divert or amuse, but to serve. 

With Art for Art’s sake he 

has no patience. With him 

it is Art for humanity’s sake. 

That only is good which 

serves. And the best service 

we can render mankind is to 

make them feel their oneness 

with each other, and thus 

their oneness with God or 

thewhole. World-pain comes 

through loneliness — separa- 

tion is hell. But through art 

we may open our souls, break 

down the barriers, so life will 

flow freely through to all. 

Beauty is for all, and if we 

could all be moved by beauty 

our sense of weariness would 

disappear, and we would 

clasp hands as brothers. That 

which is merely technical or 

difficult is not Art. Art must thrill us 
with pleasure, and melt our heart in 
sympathy. We must feel that other 
lives are. dear to us because they are 
dear to God, and to bring this vivid 
sense of oneness is the province of true 
Art. 

And so in pursuit of this ideal—the 
great desire to serve—Leo Tolstoy took 
to writing books through which he hoped 
to regenerate the world. But not even 
in pursuit of the ideal will he neglect 
the practical. He willdeliverhis messages 
to the world, but they must be written 
in the intervals spared from his daily 
toil as a reproductive labourer. But, 
alas, for the receptiveness. of human 
nature, Tolstoy has not yet been able to 
make a convert of his own wife, or of 
either of his sons. The countess is waited 
upon by men in livery, and struts about 
in French high-heeled boots, whilst her 
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LEO TOLSTOY. 


husband mends other people’s boots and 


goes barefooted himself. On one occa- 
sion the lady even cited him before the 
court to prove him insane, the plea being 
that he gave his money away. The 
nearer to the Church the further from the 
altar has often been said, and the 
countess has not yet been brought to see 
why her husband should give away to 
the starving poor the money she could so 
easily spend amongst the modistes of 
Paris. This want of affinity between 
the two has no doubt had some influence 
on Tolstoy’s opinions on the sexual 
question. He has become an out-and- 
out advocate of celibacy, outdoing pope 
and monk, out-Anthonying St. Anthony, 
in his denunciations of the existing 
relations. between the sexes. In this, as 
in-many other respects, Tolstoy goes too 
far, but-he is, in spite of wars and Czars, 
the most ‘notable figure in Russia to-day, 
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and, "taking in the wider area of the 
world, it would be hard to fix upon one 
who could be put on a level with him. 
A writer of a different class is Henryk 
Sienkiewicz, the author of ‘‘Quo Vadis” 
and many other notable books. He too 
is a Russian, by political courtesy—at 
any rate a subject of the Czar. Like the 


undertone of pathos into themes which 
in the hands of another composer would 
only reflect the glitter and evanescent 
gaiety of the ball-room. Many Polish 
writers like Kaczkowski and Kraszewski 
attained to a great popularity in their 
own country, but it has been left for 
Sienkiewicz to attain the wider recogni- 





THE AUTHOR OF “QUO VADIS.” 


majority of Poles, his allegiance is most 
likely a compulsory one, though his 
books are singularly free from political 
feeling. Matejko and others before him 
made the historical episodes of the 
country, glorious or sorrowful, the 
groundwork of their stories, just as 
Chopin, in the midst of his merriest 
strains, will sink into a wail, a heart-cry 
from conquered Poland, or weave an 


tion that sets the publishers of the world 
watching for the latest production of his 
pen. Unlike most of the great writers 
of the present day, Sienkiewicz sends out 
his stories in serial form before they have 
been entirely written, though, of course, 
every detail of the plan, as well as the 
varying characteristics of the personages, 
have been carefully settled beforehand. 
He adopts this method, he says, as a 
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kind of protection to himself, for if the 
whole manuscript were in his hands, he 
could not refrain from a prolonged pro- 
cess of refining. Our author has travelled 
a good deal in other countries, and, as 
he told an interviewer some time ago, it 
was during an American tour, when he 
felt an irresistible desire to return to the 
scenes of his childhood, that he con- 
ceived the idea of one of his best books, 
“Carbon Sketches.” 

“ The peasant Rzepa, the heroine of the 
story,” says the interviewer in question, 
“is the pearl of all his feminine creations. 
She has, in fact, only one prototype in 
ancient or modern literature—Imogene. 
Within the narrow compass of this‘novel, 
the author tells us in the language of 
irony and bitterest satire the lamented 
conditions prevalent in the village, where 
the benighted and uneducated peasant 
falls an easy victim in his helplessness to 
the machinations of sly notaries or the 
cunning officials of rustic Bumbledom. 
The peasant Rzepa is no exception. It 
is the turn of the village magistrate’s 
son to serve in the army as a conscript, 
but a substitute must be found, and 
Rzepa, with his senses steeped to obli- 
vion in the intoxicating cup, signs the 
fatal document. Of its invalidity there 
is no question, but to the unreceptive 
peasant mind it has-a_ binding 
power, and he awaits his fate 
stolidly and resignedly. Now com- 
mences the mission of the heroic 
peasant wife. She appeals in vain 
for help—she is ignored and scorned, 
even repulsed. Only one can help 
her, the notary. He has the docu- 
ment, and can destroy it. The price 
is—her honour. Even that she gives 
him—the peasant wife is devoid of 
the power of reflection, she can only 
feel, and her love is great, bound- 
less. It nerves and steels her, and 
her ignorant, clouded spirit can face 
even martyrdom for her husband's 
sake. It is late as she returns 
home, to die under the blows of the 
avenging axe of the man she had 
saved.” This is tragic enough in 
all conscience. 

A few years ago I was manceuv: 
ring a penny-in-the-slot machine at 
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the railway station of Hendaye, a little 
Basque town at the foot of the Pyrenees, 
when I saw that my movements were 
being watched by a gentleman who stood 
some little distance away. Not rudely 
watched, but with that mild curiosity 
which one will forgive even in his next- 
door neighbour. Truth to say, I was 
rather ashamed of my occupation, for 
what I was receiving in exchange for my 
pennies were tiny bottles of liqueur. I 
had just expended my third penny, and 
was ready, I believe, to proceed further, 
when the quiet humour in the watching 
eyes arrested me. He looked a sailor, 
a naval officer, I thought; but now he 
was studying human nature, not exactly 
at my expense, since I lost nothing 
beyond a transient blush by the affair, 
but making me a detail in a picture he 
had formed in his mind’s eye. 

Seeing that I in turn began to look at 
him, he gave a quiet smile, which was 
almost a salute, and walked away. 

“Do you know who that is?” asked a 
porter, and I could tell by the way he 
said it that the trim little figure with 
the thick, dark-brown hair and beard 
represented somebody in particular. 

“Not in the least,” I answered. 

“Well, that is M. Viaud,” answered 
the porter. 





PIERRE LOTI. 
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THE BIRTHPLACE OF 


The information did not at all over- 
whelm me, and I suppose my face be- 
trayed my thoughts. 

“No le conoce?” pursued my interlo- 
cutor, who spoke in a local patois. 

“No, I do not know him; have never 
even heard of him.” 

“ What, never heard of Pierre Loti?” 

The porter was a wag, and, as we say 
in our own vulgar language at home, 
“he had been having me on.” I[ had 
heard of Pierre Loti, of course, as who 
has not, but as for M. Viaud ; 

Louis Marie Julien Viaud was born at 
Rochefort on the 14th January, 1850. 
He entered the French Navy at the age 
of seventeen, and practically the only 
schooling he received was what he picked 
up in the naval school. He had in him, 
however, the germs of the romancist, the 
poet, and in this respect his early voyages 
amongst the Polynesian islands were of 
far more value to him than would have 
been a full course at the Lycée. At any 
rate, after three years of such experience 
he was able to send on its rounds amongst 
the publishers the work which has since 
become famous as “ Le Mariage de Loti.” 
It was Madame Juliette Adam, the editress 
of the Nouvelle Revue, who first discovered 
him, and she is said to have been attracted 
to the manuscript by the evidences of 
many rejections which it bore. 
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“What a dear innocent this must be 
to send an old manuscript like that,” said 
she to herself ; “I really must read it.” 

And she did, and accepted it on the 
spot. Since then Pierre Loti, though he 
continues to look upon the business of 
his life as that of the sea, has had nothing 
but plain sailing on his literary career. 
Amongst his best-known works are “ Le 
Roman d’un Enfant,” ‘‘Madame Chry- 
santhéme,” “Le Roman d’un Spahi,” 
and “ Pécheur d’Islande.” 

The plots of most of his stories have 
been thought out at sea, but every summer 
he manages to pass a couple of months 
in the little Basque town where I first 
saw him. It is here where some of his 
best work was written. 

Since 1891 he has been a member of 
the Academy. 

The name of Tolstoy inevitably calls 
up that of the other grand old man of 
literature, Henrik Ibsen. Not that there 
are many points of similarity between the 
two, not even in the motives which im- 
pelled them to speak to the world 
through the medium of their writings. 
The great Russian professedly set out on 
his career with the avowed object of not 
only showing how society was wrong, 
but wherein lies the remedy; whilst 
Ibsen, on the other hand, disclaims all 
intention of being a moral teacher. He 
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is, he frankly declares, no more than an 
imaginative investigator ; he lays bare, 
for all eyes to see, the social sores and 
moral hypocrisies of his time; the 
remedy for the evil he leaves to others. It 
is seldom that the history of literature 
presents such a spectacle of an uphill 
fight, boldly fought and bravely won, as 
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as firmly as ever to his ideals, he went 
into voluntary exile,a prophet neither in 
his own country nor abroad; in ’99 a 
colossal bronze statue was erected to him 
outside the National Theatre of Norway, 
whilst in the last edition of the “ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica” the place assigned 
to him in literature is indicated by the 
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that which Ibsen’s contest, not only with 
the writers of his own country, but with the 
prejudice of the world at large, presents. 
From the humble position of apothecary’s 
apprentice to that of “by far the most 
original of modern writers for the stage ” 
he has had to win every step. In 1864, 
when he was thirty-six years of age, 
though unbroken in spirit and attached 





quotation given above. For some reason 
not very easy to discern, his plays have 
not attained to any popularity on the 
British stage. The late Clement Scott, 
in the pages of the Daily Telegraph, and 
elsewhere, attacked him with a virulence 
which, as it could not have been personal, 
we can only describe as transcendentally 
moral. ‘Thanks, however, to the admirable 
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translations of Mr. William Archer, 
we need not depend upon the theatres 
for opportunities of studying the works 
of Ibsen. There are few Englishmen 
with any pretensions to culture who 
have not read such plays as “ When 
the Dead Awaken,” “The Master 
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Builder,” ‘“ Hedda Gabler,” “ Pillars of 
Society,” “ Peer Gynt,” and many others. 
Indeed the worship of Ibsen, or rather of 
his works, has become a kind of cult, 
and, whatever the opinions of the melo- 
drama-loving theatre-goer may be, the 
number of Ibsenites is daily increasing. 
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By WALTER NATHAN. 


station. ‘ Now, miss,” said the 

guard, “this is your station. Your 
box is in the front van. Just come and 
point it out.” A pretty girl descended 
from a third-class carriage and, having 
claimed her box, stood beside it while 
the train glided out of the station leaving 
her solitary on the platform. She stood 
for some minutes looking around, then 
went looking about into the waiting 
room and across to the other side of the 
rails. Finding no one, she went out of 
the station. As she put her head out of 
the door, looking inquisitively down the 
road, she was greeted by a voice. “ Hi 
miss, are you for Amptly Towers?” 
“Yes,” replied the girl ; “ have you come 
for me?” “All right,” replied her inter- 
rogator, a smart-looking groom seated 
in a high dogcart. “I’m to take you, 
but the admiral ordered me to bring 
Dancing Jenny out for a run, and | 
daren’t leave her. Would you mind 
standing by her head while I go in for 
your box. You needn’t touch her, just 
stand in front and call her ‘ Jenny’ now 
and again. She’s one of Miss Ma’s pets, 
and likes the look of females.” The girl 
stood before the horse, and the man 
soon returned with the box and swung 
it into the dogcart. “Now miss,” he 
said, “if you thinks you can manage to 
get in by yourself I'll jump up and take 
the reins.” “Oh, yes,” said the girl, “I 
can manage,” and she was soon seated 
by the groom’s side. “Now we're all 
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right. Come up, Jenny,” and away they 
went at a swinging trot. 

“I’m sorry to have given youso much 
trouble, but this old girl is so fidgetty 
you can’t leave her a minute. I should 
have brought one of the carriage horses, 
but just as Jack (he’s the fourth stable- 
man) was putting in ‘King Tom” in 
walks the admiral. ‘What have you 
there,’ says he. ‘King Tom, sir,’ says 
Jack. ‘Then take him out and put in 
Dancing Jenny ; she’s been in port these 
four days, and if she don’t have a bit of 
a cruise we shall have Miss Ida going 
overboard the first time she takes the 
lines.’” 

“Does the admiral interfere in the 
house too ?” asked the girl. 

“ Not when everything’s what he calls 
shipshape. He’s a good gentleman, but 
awful deaf. And Miss Ida she’s a most 
beautiful young lady, and’so kind and 
nice—well, you needn’t laugh—all the 
maids say how kind and thoughtful she 
is, so it’s not on account of her looks 
that I say so.” 

“And the housekeeper?” asked the 

irl. 
ee Mrs. James? Very nice lady. Got 
nothing to say against her. Very com- 
fortable place Amptly Towers. Miss 
Murphy, whose place you are taking, 
only left to get married. You'll find the 
climate rather different from the Thames 
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Valley. This is very dry. 
damp agree with you?” 

“Oh! I was well enough, but Lady 
H—— never allowed ut out of the grounds 
except on Sundays, except by special 
‘permission, and we all had to wear 
bonnets, and go to church three times 
on Sunday, and you never saw a soul 
except the household, and I always had 
three months at the town house, but now 
her son’s married we have to stay at 
Maidenhead all the time, so I thought I 
should like a change.” 

“You'll find this lively. We have 
alwayssomeone staying in the house, and 
very often royalty. The admiral is very 
highly respected although he’s so deaf.” 

“Is he a widower?” 

“No, bless you, he’s never been 
married. He’s a—what do you call it— 
a minogonist, or something like that, 
means he don’t like ladies’ society. 
Even Miss Ida he says is more trouble 
than a seventy-four. He’s very old you 
know, and used to command ships when 
they were rated by their guns. Thenhe 
was one of the sea lords, and is very 
scientific and a great inventor, though | 
don’t think they use any of his inventions 
on the ships now.” 

“JT thought he was a_ baronet,” said 
the girl. 

“So he is,” replied the man, “ Admiral 
Sir Henry Cloudsley Stephenson Bluff, 
Baronet, G.C.B., and a lot more orders.” 

“You said he was a lord just now.” 

“A sea lord. That’s different from a 
real lord. It is a kind of situation you 
know, like a—like a—a major domo.” 

“T see,” replied the girl, “then who’s 
Miss Ida?” 

“His grand-niece—daughter of his 
brother’s son.” 

“Ts she old?” 

‘Nineteen, and as pretty as a picture.” 

“Oh ! indeed!” said the girl. 


Didn’t the 


They now entered the park gates, and. 


the groom pointed out the Towers, built 
on a gentle eminence some half mile 
away. It was a beautiful low modern 
dwelling covering an immense area and 
of but four storeys in height. Its name 
was probably derived from two square 
Norman towers, which stood at either 
end of the building. 


THE KING. 
“ Them towers,” said the groom, “are 
used by the admiral for his experiments. 
He’s always at ’em, and the rows and 
smells he makes is something awful. 
And there’s the lake,” he added, pointing 
to a large ornamental piece of water 
between the road the dogcart was on 
and the house. 

“What a pretty place,” said the girl. 

“Aye, that it is,” replied the groom, 
“ wait till you get nearer the house ; then 
you'll see something of the gardens at 
the back. They are as nice as any in 
England.” 

“Oh, look at the ships,” cried the girl, 
as they drove opposite the lake. 

“Them’s models of every vessel the 
admiral’s served in, and by gum! there’s 
the admiral hisself,” said the groom. 

“Which? The tall gentleman?” en- 
quired his companion., 

“No. He’s the Earl of Newroston, 
quite a young gentleman. The little 
one’s the admiral.” 

The two gentlemen referred to had 
their backs turned to the approaching 
dogcart and were apparently fishing. As 
the noise of the wheels became audible 
they both turned and revealed the fact 
that they had boat hooks in their hands, 
which were used for the playful occupa- 
tion of driving model ironclads against 
each other. They were somewhat dis- 
concerted on being discovered. 

“Ahoy!” cried the admiral. “Come 
aboard? Well, go and report yourself to 
Mrs. James.” 

“Another female on the books,” he 
added, as the dogcart drove on, “I wish 
I could shift the crew, and get my old 
sailor men around me when I end my 
days. I would, too, if I could see Ida 
settled.” Lord Newroston touched the 
admiral, who put up an ear trumpet, 
which he carried slung over his shoulder 
like a bugle. 

“That’s her new maid, Jessie Carr, I 
suppose ?”’ said Lord Newroston. “ Miss 
Ida said she expected her to-day.” 

“Yes,” replied the admiral. “Now, 
I have no doubt Ida will be engaged 
with her, and day after to-morrow 
H.R.H. will be here, and the place 
filled with visitors. I am afraid you 
have missed your opportunity for ‘quiet. 
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Strange you could not find a chance 
to propose during the eight days you 
have been here. I have done my best to 
find you many, but what’s the use ? 
Instead of making love to the girl you 
make love to the dog.” 

“You have been most kind I know,” 
replied the young man, “ and I am sure 
I am grateful. When I came here this 
day week I meant to propose, as I told 
you, the next day, but somehow I couldn't. 
The words seem to stick in my throat, 
and I have not been able to get them out 

et.” 
7 “Most extraordinary,” said the admiral. 
“You have known Ida so long, I should 
not have thought you would be frightened 
of her.” 

“JT am not exactly frightened,” said 
the earl, “ but it is the very fact of having 
known her so long which makes the 
matter difficult. When I try to tell her 
how my feelings towards her have been 
undergoing a change during the past 
year, the proper form of expression seems 
beyond me, and it would be so abrupt to 
ask her to marry me without some 
introductory remarks.” 

“Not at all,” replied the admiral ; 
“it’s often better to make a plunge in 
other undertakings, and although I have 
no experience respecting women, I should 
think the general rule holds good. If 
you were to say ‘Ida will you marry 
me?’ the whole thing would be over in 
a minute. If you like, I'll do it for 

ou.” 

“No, I should not like that,” said the 
earl, “ I'll do it myself.” 

“Well, I hope you will. I have liked 
you from a boy, Newroston, and when 
my unfortunate nephew died, leaving Ida 
to my care, I immediately thought 1 
should like to see her your wife. When 
you told me you loved her, was delighted, 
but if- you are going to develop this 
extreme nervousness, I shall be forced to 
reconsider whether 1 should be acting 
rightly towards her to confide her to 
your care. You must fight against the 
feeling. Of what use is it to imagine 
adverse fortune when in all probability 
there is not the slightest ground for so 
doing. You come of a race of warriors 
—the first Newroston distinguished him- 
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self at Bannockburn—and your family 
has maintained the reputation gained 
by him. For the sake of your family, 
don’t strike your flag before you have 
fired a gun.” 

“1 will do the best.I can,” replied the 
earl, “ but it is not cowardice. When I 
look at Ida and begin to speak with the 
intention of asking her, I feel as if my 
tongue were stuck to the roof of my mouth, 
and my heart seems to sink to my boots 
—’tis the thought that my whole future 
happiness will be decided in a few 
minutes, and then—well, then I think I 
will wait for another occasion.” 

“The curse of the time,” said the 
admiral, “nerves. All owing to too 
much tea, coffee, and tobacco.” 

“TI am abstemious in the use of all 
three.” 

“Well, your mother isn’t. 
same thing. Atavism.” 

“The countess does not smoke,” 
replied the earl. 

‘““No. But she drinks tea by the quart. 
However, we don’t want to quarrel over 
the matter. Take an extra glass of 
champagne at dinner, and then make a 
plunge. Now I must go into the North 
tower and see how the fog-horn is getting 
on. I haven’t heard her sound to-day. 
Have you?” 

“No, thank goodness!” murmured the 
earl, but he shook his head, which was 
the only answer of which the admiral 
was aware. 

“Tl go and look at the regulator. 
You take an interest in these things ?” 

“Certainly,” replied the earl, “but 
just now I think I will look through the 
conservatories, and select a few flowers 
for Miss Bluff.” 

“Then we shall meet at dinner”; saying 
which the admiral trotted off. 

He was a grotesque little figure as he 
jogged down the path. Age had not 
bowed him, but had taken its toll in flesh. 
His tightly-drawn brown skin made him 
look like a mummy. Still he was full of 
life, activity, and resolution. 

The earl looked curiously after him, and 
then glanced at his own brawny arms 
and chest and long legs. “I am twice 
his size, stronger than he ever was, and 
young. Why should these advantages 
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be nullified by mere nerve twitters? I 
will not be beaten” ; and he too left the 
lake in the direction of the house. 

The Earl of Newroston, head of one of the 
oldest English families, was then twenty- 
four years of age. His face was almost 
feminine in delicacy, but a long auburn 
moustache gave its shade to a mouth 
the weakness of which rendered it his 
worst feature. His eyes were large and 
intensely blue, the forehead smooth and 
high, and his nose long, straight and 
finely modelled. His figure was tall and 
athletic; and his simple and courteous 
manner rendered hisappearance extremely 
attractive. He had known Ida Bluff 
from childhood, and had been on terms 
of familiar companionship until he began 
to feel that friendship had developed into 
love. Since then he had treated her with 
alternate freedom and restraint, some- 
times calling her Ida, as in olden 
time, at others, much to her surprise, 
Miss Ida and Miss Bluff. His companion- 
ship became both trying and disconcert- 
ing to Ida, who, however, belonging to 
that class of consistent natures which are 
loath to change their views, still main- 
tained the affection she had always felt 
for her old playmate. Ida was strong 
both in her affections and dislikes, with 
a generous but wayward character still 
in course of formation. What she even- 
tually developed would in great measure 
be the result of association, circumstance, 
and example; unless she felt that she 
was the person whose example would be 
followed and then the inherent force of 
her character would be discerned. As 
far as it is possible to predict in such 
matters, she and the earl seemed a couple 
likely to live happily, and develop a 
stronger mutual affection after marriage. 
In person, she was tall and graceful, her 
figure was most justly proportioned and 
crowned by a head which in beauty of 
formation could not be surpassed. Her 
complexion was clear and fresh, her eyes 
large and brown, her nose small, as was 
her mouth formed in the true Cupid 
bow shape, which when parted showed 
small, strong, even white teeth. The 
chin was rounded and slightly prominent. 
Altogether, she was a very beautiful and 
attractive girl. As she swept into the 
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dining room attired in an ivory brocaded 
dress, simply made, although fully 
trimmed with chiffon, the bodice just low 
enough to show the massy polished throat 
joining the neck in true symmetrical 
curve, even her uncle could not withhold 
a half-willing admiration. 

“Your new maid passed us on the 
road, Miss Bluff,” said the earl. 

“Oh yes,” replied Ida, “I am so glad 
to have someone again. It is two months 
since Murphy married.” 

“I cannot understand why ladies want 
maids;”’ said the admiral; “ not for real 
service, I am sure, but only to strengthen 
some opinion as to which dress to wear 
or some nonsense like that.” 

“Now, uncle, I am surprised at you. 
You always say you know nothing about 
ladies, and that no one ought to give an 
opinion, unless well acquainted with a 
subject, and now you would abolish a 
very useful service which gives thousands 
profitable employment.” 

‘“‘T quite agree with Miss Ida,” said 
the earl. 

“Of course you do,” replied the 
admiral. ‘James, champagne to his 
lordship.” 

“What have you been doing all day?” 
said Ida. : 

“We have been down by the lake. 
And then I went into the conservatories, 
and the admiral went to attend to his 
scientific apparatus.” 

“ Ah,” said Ida, “I might have known 
I should have thanked you for those 
beautiful roses.” 

“ James,” cried the admiral, “ you have 
not filled Miss Bluff’s glass.” 

“You know I seldom take wine, 
uncle.” 

‘A moderate amount is enlivening,” 
said the admiral, “and when one has 
no absolute occupation or domestic 
duties, the spirits are apt to flag. Were 
it not for the interest I take in inventing 
and in keeping myself abreast of scientific 
progress, I should not know how to 
employ my time.” 

“JT am never dull, even when alone,” 
said Ida. “Do you find time drag, 
Albert?” 

“This week has passed too quickly,” 
replied the earl. 
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“T was not aware you were such a 
devotee to science,” said Ida, smiling. 

“Young men seldom are enthusiastic 
in such matters. Ladies’ society, sport, 
music and other frivolities please them 
better. It is only after middle age that 


they learn what real happiness is to be 


found in a—a—foghorn.” 

“It is dreadfully noisy; it gives me 
quite a headache.” 

“It must be heard to be of use in 
warning approaching vessels. I have 
put in the regulator, and if, as the sky 
seems to indicate, damp falls to-night, 
we shall no doubt hear it. I trust the 
sound does not annoy you, Newroston?” 

“ Not at all,” replied the good-natured 
earl, but catching a reproachful look 
from Ida, he immediately added, “ that 
is to say, it quite upsets my nerves.” 

“TI am sorry for that,” replied the 
admiral. “ Science exacts sacrifice from 
all. Very likely the night will be dry, 
and you won't hear it.” 

“ What has the damp to do with it?” 
inquired the earl. 

“Why, that is the essence of the in- 
vention. You know how ordinary fog- 
horns act. When a fog rises, it is left to 
the man in charge when to pull the cord 
and sound the warning. Thus various 
minds interpret what intensity of fog 
would justify the sounding of the horn 
in various degrees. A very careful man 
may sound when unnecessary, a careless 
man may sound when too late. AH fogs 
contain at least a certain percentage of 
moisture. My regulator is so adjusted 
that as soon as the air becomes charged 
with the minimum amount of moisture 
which is essential to fog, the valve opens 
automatically, and the horn keeps on 
sounding until the pressure of a moist 
atmosphere has passed. The only objec- 
tion to the invention is, that when it 
rains the sound would be continuous. I 
don’t object to it myself, but some might. 
It has not rained since you came?” 

“fam glad to say it has not,” said 
Newroston. “Has it ever rained, Miss 
Bluff, while you have been here?” 

Ida mournfully raised her eyes to her 
interrogator’s face and nodded twice. 

“T am not fond of science myself, Miss 
Ida. I took a classical degree, and never 


got as far as the differential calculus in 
mathematics. So I never could possibly 
invent anything. All inventors are 
mathematicians, so I could not be one, 
but I am very fond of drawing, music, 
reading, and, indeed, everything you take 
an interest in.” 

Ida almost immediately left the dining- 
room, and after the earl had closed is 
door, he resumed his seat. 

“You get along very well with Ida,” 
said the admiral. 

“ Perfectly, when there is a third 
person present, and often as well when 
alone with her, unless the idea of de- 
claring myself presents itself. Then I 
feel utterly adrift.” 

“Take some claret, Newroston ?” 

“No, thanks; I have had sufficient.” 

“As you like. Remember, you have 
to-night and to-morrow in quiet. After 
that, with the house full, it will be 
difficult to make an opportunity—an 
opportunity to suit you. Of course, 
some men would propose in a crowd.” 

“T will go to the drawing-room now 
and see what can be done.” 

“Do, my boy, and good fortune attend 


_ you. Don’t think I want to press you 


at all in the matter, but I am sure your 
mutual happiness will be secured by an 
alliance, and I will give you all the 
moral support I can.” 

When the earl entered the drawing- 
room he found Ida sitting in a low chair 
in the room, which opened into a con- 
servatory. She was engaged in tying a 
piece of rose-coloured ribbon round the 
neck of her little Maltese dog, “ Flossy.” 
The earl took a chair beside her, and 
Flossy, who had been petted and caressed 
by the earl until the little creature had 
become fond of him, wriggled out of her 
mistress’s arms and sprang into his lap. 
Unfortunately, at that moment the 
admiral’s advice, ‘“ Make love to the 
girl, not to the dog,” occurred to New- 
roston, and he hustled tlie poor little ball 
of silky fluff unceremoniously out of 
his lap. 

“What has poor Flossy done to 
offend you? Come here, my poor little 
pet.” 

“Tam very sorry. I did not mean to 
be unkind, but I thought perhaps you 
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did not like me paying so much attention 
to Flossy.” 

Ida laughed. “Did you think that I 
was jealous, Lord Newroston? Jealousy 
presupposes some kind of equality, and 
although I am extremely fond of dogs, I 
am not quite prepared to admit them 
equals.” 

“T am very unfortunate,” said the 


-Earl. “I only 


desire to 
please you, 
and now I! 
have offen- 
ded.” 

“Tam plac- 
able,” re 
turned Ida. 
“TI will for- 
give you.” 

“You are 
all that is 
good and 
beautiful,” re- 
plied the earl! 
“but it is not 
your beauty 
alone which 
causes me to 
feel —to feel 
—as I do. 
Time takes 
beauty and 
youth — but 
feelings sur- 


when you are 
as ugly and 
old, ugly and 
old—as you 
are Pe 

“Really, 
my lord, what 
are you talk- 
ing about ?” 

** Miss Bluff 
—Ida—I have known you. years, from 
childhood. You are no longer a child. 
I well remember the day you first put 
on a long dress. It is now no longer 
possible — possible — to—conceal— from 
you that I am 7 

The young man took Ida’s hand in his 
own, raised it half way to his mouth, 
and then let it gently down to his knee, 











The Admiral led his Royal Highness to 
the North Tower. 
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raised it again and began poising it, 
as if anxious to ascertain its exact 
weight. 

“ Albert,” cried Ida, “what is the 
matter?” 

“T don’t know. Give me a few 
moments to compose myself.” He 
buried his face in his hands and re- 
mained with his head bowed some time. 
Presently he 
looked up and 
was about to 
speak, when 
a sound they 
both knew 
rent the air— 


Git toot toot 
too-oot [o-ot 
to-ot. 


Noise does not 
require the 
element of 
surprise to 
irritate sensi- 
tive nerves, 
and although 
Newroston 
was well 
aware that 
the unearthly 
screech  pro- 
ceeded from 
the admiral’s 
automatic 
foghorn, _ its 
effects were as 
marked as if 
it were unac- 
countable, as 
well as_hor- 
rible. He 
sprang to his 
feet, pressed a 
hand to his 
forehead, 
looked distractedly at Ida, and rushed 
from the room. 

Ida looked after him, perplexity and 
compassion struggling for mastery in her 
expression. 

“Poor Albert!” she thought; “he 
certainly is dreadfully nervous, but then 
he is so good-tempered and kind—and 
good-looking. Still, to live constantly 
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with one who is subject to such tremors 
is a very serious undertaking. Really, I 
am getting as undecided as himself. Oh, 
but really,” she cried as the fiendish 
“Git toot” again sounded, “I don’t 
wonder at his nerves being unstrung. 
This is too much,” and she also left the 
room. 

The Admiral was fond of conversation, 
provided he monopolised the talk. He 
was, therefore, displeased when he found 
no companion at the breakfast-table the 
following morning. 

“ Where is Miss Bluff?” he inquired. 

“In her room, sir.” 

“ And Lord Newroston ?” 

“He went out early, sir, saying he 
would walk round Inglewater.” 

“Hum! I shall pass the morning in 
the North Tower. Send Miss Bluff’s maid 
to me there.” 

The North Tower, as already men- 
tioned, was of the square Norman shape. 
Each side was about thirty feet, and the 
height about 150 feet; small galleries 
ran along each side at distances of about 
fifteen feet to the top. The highest gallery 
was extended through an opening into 
the air, and served as an observatory. 
All the others were loaded with mecha- 
nical contrivances, retorts, bellows, 
hand-furnaces, turning-lathes, and other 
paraphernalia of the workshop and 
laboratory. A flat steel platform, with- 
out guard or rail, let into the floor formed 
the means of communicating with the 
galleries. This hydraulic lift had origi- 
nally been designed to carry goods only, 
but the admiral, being still active, usually 
hoisted himself up as well, and the spiral 
staircase let into the wall of the tower 
was little used. No chair being in the 
building, the admiral raised the hydraulic 
platform a couple of feet and sat down, 
and for some time regarded a barometer 
which hung from the opposite wall. 

After several timid knocks, to which, 
without the assistance of his ear-trumpet, 
the admiral was of course oblivious, the 
door opened and Jessie Carr, Ida’s maid, 
entered. 

She was remarkably pretty, small, light 
and quick in movement. Her hair was 
golden, her eyes blue, her teeth good, 
and colouring and complexion at once 
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pure and brilliant. A freak of nature 
had given her dark brows and eyelashes, 
and these, coupled with a roguish smile, 
led one at first to doubt whether art had 
not been called in to darken their natural 
tint. They were, however, quite genuine. 

“ You sent for me, sir.” 

“Hum! You're the new maid?” 

“ Yes, sir.” 

“Miss Bluff was not at breakfast ?’’ 

“No, sir ; she has a very bad headache, 
and has not risen yet.” 

“Hum! Any message?” 

“No, sir. Miss Bluff did not know I 
was coming to you.” 

“* Will she be down to lunch?” 

“T do not know, sir.” 

“Well, that will do, my girl.” 

The young lady curtesied, but instead 
of going, advanced until quite close to 
the admiral. 

“I beg pardon, sir,” she said, “ but if 
you would kindly stop ‘the foghorn from 
sounding, I think Miss Ida’s headache 
would get better quickly.” 

“ What ?” shouted the admiral. 

Jessie Carr gave her little body a pro- 
pitiatory wriggle, and repeated her 
statement. 

“Nonsense,” said the admiral. “She 
don’t make noise enough.” 

“‘ Indeed, sir,” said Jessie, “‘ the sound 
is the loudest I have ever heard. Twice 
the volume at least of St. Cecilia’s horn.” 

“What? Do you know anything of 
fog-horns ?” 

“Yes, sir; my father has had charge 
of many of the lights of the Trinity 
House.” 

“Then come and see what you think 
of mine,” cried the admiral, jumping up 
and leading the way to the opposite 
corner of the building, where stood the 
gigantic ear-splitting apparatus.. He 
explained how it diffused light and 
emitted sound automatically, according 
to the amount of moisture present in the 
atmosphere, and found an intelligent 
listener. After half an hour’s talk, the 
maid said she must return to her mistress. 

“T am afraid the noise will have made 
her worse.” 

“T’ll stop her now, for the present,” 
said the admiral. As the door closed 
behind the maid the admiral looked 
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after her and said, “That’s the only 
sensible woman I have spoken to for 
years.” 

Neither at lunch nor at dinner did the 
admiral have company. Ida kept her 
room. Newroston had not returned. 
Fret and fume as he might, the old man 
had to retire to rest without having his 
curiosity satisfied as to the result of the 
interview of the previous evening. 

Although the admiral had some 
unpleasant peculiarities, he had also 
some of those old-fashioned virtues which 
are fast dying out, and his notion of 
hospitality would have been shocked at 
the idea of receiving any member of the 
royal family elsewhere than on the out- 
most confines of his estate. Early the 
next morning he set out to meet the 
royal party which was coming from an 
adjacent city, after breakfast. The other 
guests, who would arrive by train, would 
be received by Ida. The old man, hat 
in hand, stood as his own lodge-keeper 
as the royal carriage drove up. 

“Welcome to Amptly, sir,” he said, 
bowing. 

“Ah! admiral, glad to see you,” said 
the prince. “Are you on foot? Then 
you had better get in here.” 

‘The admiral took a seat in the carriage, 
and shook hands with the three gentle- 
men therein. 

“ How well you are looking,” said the 
prince. ‘Scientific research must be a 
preservative of bodily health.” 

“Tonly amuse myself,” replied the 
admiral. “ When I think of the amount 
of work which the Prince of Wales gets 
through, I feel ashamed of my own 
indolence.” 

“ Still a courtier as well as a sailor I 
perceive,” laughed the prince. “Are 
thos® the trees I planted?” 

“Toa, ae.” 

“ How well they have grown.” 

“Ah!” replied the admiral, “ another 
sapling which gives me more trouble has 
shot up since last your royal highness 
honoured Amptly by a visit.” 

“Indeed,” said the prince. “Do you 
refer to that pretty child who charmed 
us all by her artless prattle?” 

“ The child is now a woman,” remarked 
the admiral gloomily, 
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“It does not seem so long ago.” 


“Twelve years, sir,” replied the 
admiral. “She was presented last 
season.” 


“My godson, Newroston, is on the list 
of your guests. I have not seen him for 
a year or two. He was a very handsome 
boy.” 

“T have a great regard for that young 
man,” replied the admiral. “Good 
looking, clever, and retiring, I love him 
like a nephew.” 

“TI am glad to hear he has developed 
such good qualities,” observed the prince. 

Just then the weird shriek of the fog- 
horn sounded. 

“What is that?” asked the prince. 

“T heard nothing,” said the admiral. 
“ What was it?” 

“Something like a small explosion,” 
replied the prince. -“Are you doing 
anything with dynamite?” 

“Perhaps it was the foghorn,’ 
gested the admiral. 

“Foghorn? I trust it is nothing likely 
to be continuous.”’ 

“T will shut her off. It is a small 
invention I have been trying.” 

“Quite so,” replied the prince. 
you still shoot ?” 

“Yes, sir. Thank God I do not yet 
feel the encroachments of age.” 

“You are a wonderful man.” 

They drove up to the entrance hall 
where Ida stood at the door to receive 
her distinguished guest. After greetings, 
she handed her uncle a telegram in 
which it was stated that a goods train 
having torn up the rails for some dis- 
tance, all traffic was impeded, and the 
guests expected by train would not 
arrive until the following morning. 

The party which met again at lunch 
consisted, owing to the non-arrival of 
the majority of the house party, only of 
His Royal Highness, Ida, the admiral, 
Newroston, and the two gentlemen who 
had attended the prince. : 

Ida and Newroston had not met since 
the latter’s ineffectual attempt to relieve 
his overburdened heart of its secret, and 
their looks and conversation were directed 
to every person other than themselves. 

After lunch the admiral offered to show 
the prince some of his recent developments 
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in naval defences, and led His Royal 
Highness to the North Tower. 

“ Torpedoes,” said the admiral, “seem 
the most dangerous r 

“Oh! please sir, take me down,” said 
a voice, 

The prince looked up, and saw a 
pair of legs dangling from the summit 
of a pole which reached nearly to the 
roof. 

“Ts that an invention of yours?” asked 
the prince. 

The admiral looked up and saw that 
the hydraulic lift had been elevated and 
that someone was sitting on the platform. 
Except that the legs were of the feminine 
variety nothing could be identified of the 
person. 

“Oh! please sir, take me down,” 
repeated a quavering voice. 

“What are you doing there, you 
hussey ?” asked the admiral. 

“If you please, sir, I was sitting on 
what I thought was a seat, and I happened 
to rest my hand on an iron bar, and I shot 
up here directly. Oh! please, please do 
take me off.” 

“Pull the bar and the lift will come 
down,” said the admiral. 

“T can’t, sir; oh, indeed I can’t. The 
sensation of falling would make me so 
ill. I never could bear to be in a swing, 
and I never would go in a lift. That’s 
why I did not know this was one. Oh 
please take me off on this gallery.” 

“Nonsense, you jade,” said the admiral; 
“ pull the bar and you will descend.” 

“Oh I shall be so ill,” cried the girl. 
“Will the other gentleman kindly help 
me?” 

“ She had no business here at all, sir,” 
said the admiral. “It will be a useful 
lesson to her not to meddle with what 
does not concern her.” 

“ That may be so,” returned the prince ; 
“but we must not forget she isa woman, 
and although her position’ is eminently 
ridiculous, yet she is in very evident dis- 
tress. I should be obliged if you will 
relieve her from her difficulties.” 

With no very good grace the admiral 
ascended the stairs, and going on to the 
top gallery held out his arms. 

“Stand up, you hussey. Take my 
hands and spring.” 
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“Suppose I fall, sir? I should kill 
myself.” 

“Rubbish,” said the admiral, placing 
one foot on the lift and keeping one on 
the gallery ; “take hold of my hand, and 
when I say three, spring. Now, one, two, 
three,” and the admiral stepped back on 
to the gallery. 

With the impulsiveness of youth and 
the fear of her position Jessie gave a 
spring of such velocity that she not only 
landed on the gallery and into the 
admiral’s arms, but precipitated him 
some feet and knocked him completely 
off his ‘legs, falling herself on the top 
of him. 

Jessie got up, glad to find herself 
unhurt. She then offered her hand to 
the admiral, and received a lesson in the 
extent of the nautical vocabulary which 
surprised her. She remarked on a sub- 
sequent occasion, “I never heard so much 
swearing in my twenty-one years of 
life as I did in those two minutes.” 
The ebullition being over the admiral 
descended, followed by the maid. 

“I was coming to look for you,” said 
the prince. . “You were longer than I 
expected.” 

“T slipped,” said the admiral, looking 
at the maid, 

“You have not hurt yourself?” 

“Not at all, sir. Notat all. Now my 
girl,” he added to the maid, “ you had 
better return to your mistress.” 

Jessie curtesied and went out. 

“This kind of thing is always happen- 
ing when one is surrounded by women,” 
said the admiral. 

“I think I remember,” observed the 
prince, “ that you are not fond of ladies’ 
society.” 

“No, sir, I am not; and if I could get 
my grand-niece married, I would have 
no females in my house.” 

“Dear me! It is quite distressing to 
hear you are so inveterate against the 
sex, and especially to hear you speak of 
getting so charming a young lady as 
Miss Bluff married. You would invert 
the old order of chivalry.” 

“Not exactly, sir. The fact is she is 
attached to Newroston, and he has asked 
my permission to address her—says he 
tries to propose, but can’t—he is so 
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ridiculously bashful. I wished to be his 
ambassador but he objected. I cannot 
‘ask my niece to propose to him, and thus 
the happiness of three people—for I shall 
never be comfortable until she is married 
—is jeopardised.” 

The admiral then proceeded with his 
interrupted discourse on his scheme for 
nullifying the effects of torpedo explo- 
sions. The prince, always interested in 
the defences of his country, followed his 
details carefully. On concluding the 
subject the admiral again referred to his 
niece. 

“In ancient days, sir,” he said, “all 
orphans were wards of the crown, and 
as the represéntative of the sovereign 
perhaps your royal highness > 

“‘ My dear admiral,” laughed the prince, 
“we are living in the nineteenth, not the 
thirteenth century. Nor am I at the 
present moment the official representa- 
tive of the sovereign. Nevertheless 
Newroston is my godson and I take a 
personal interest in his welfare. It is a 
delicate matter for a third person to 
intervene, but if I have an opportunity I 
may say a word to him on the subject.” 

* * * * * 

A year subsequently the Earl and 
Countess of Newroston were returning 
from an extended tour in the east. They 
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_ night. 





had been both so happy that they pro- 
longed the last stage of their journey, 
and had been for more than a fortnight 
at the Hotel Bristolin Paris. They were 
sitting at breakfast, the countess having 
a very beautiful diamond necklace on 
the table before her. 

“TI must have broken the snap last 
I will take it myself to the 
jeweller and wait for it. I never look 
at it without feeling delighted at the 
prince’s lovely present, and I should not 
like it out of my possession even for 
a day.” 

“It is indeed beautiful,” said her hus- 
band, “ but I received a greater treasure 
through his royal highness’ kindness.” 

The lady blushed but said nothing, 
turning the pages of Galignani, which 
lay on the table, to hide her confusion. 
Her attention became suddenly fixed by 
a paragraph, and she cried out, “Can it 
be possible ?” 

“What is it, my love?” asked the earl. 

“T would never have believed it,” said 
Ida, handing the paper to her husband. 

Looking at the paragraph indicated, 
he read— 

‘*MARRIAGES.—On the 22nd, at the 
British Embassy, Admiral Sir Henry 
Cloudsley Stephenson Bluff, Bart., G.C.B., 
&c., &c., to Miss Jessie Carr.” 
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VIII. 
O be homeless on the Pampas, at any 
rate within a reasonable distance 
of the outskirts of civilisation, is 


not a very serious matter. Wherever a 
house, even the smallest cabin, is to be 
seen, there will hospitality be found. 
Amongst the Gauchos, pure and simple, 
there is very little of a defined religion 
to be noticed, but they have the tradi- 
tions all the same, together with certain 
formalities. The word charity they 
scarcely know, but hospitality comes as 
natural to them as the midday siesta, 
and one need scarcely wait for an invita- 
tion before setting down to the very best 
the place might afford. I knew this, of 
course, but I had the further gratification 
that | was amongst my own countrymen, 
and that, at any rate, starvation could not 
come within measurable distance of me. 
The clothes I now wore had been lent to 
me by the neighbour in whose house I 
found a shelter, and the first thing I had 
to do was to go in search of my own 
garments which, like everything else I 
owned, had been carried away by the 
pampero. All the horses of the colony, 
with the exception of a few that had been 
securely fastened inside the kraals, had 
run away before the storm, but as at a 
distance of ten miles their course would 
be impeded by a strong wire fencing that 
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defined the outlines of an extensive 
estancia, there was every hope that ina 
few hours the wanderers would be 
brought back. I was able to borrow a 
horse to join in with the search party, 
but as we galloped along, all our eyes 
were open in the hope of being able to 
find some remnants of my former posses- 
sions. In this | was rather fortunate to 
discover, caught in the branches of a 
thorny shrub, a waistcoat, in the inside 
pocket of which were certain papers, 
issued by the Banco Nacional,that would 
mean to me, at any rate, the replenishing 
of my wardrobe and a bed that would 
not so easily lend itself to the whims of 
a pampero. On our march, in the trail 
of the storm, we passed the house of a 
little Italian, named Tomaso, whose 
acquaintance | had made a few weeks 
before. Tomaso beckoned me to come to 
him. He was standing dolefully some 
fifty yards away from his front door. I 
saw that he had been crying, and I had 
scarcely been speaking to him a minute 
when the tears began to flow once more 
in that unaffected way which one notices 
amongst the Latins. 

“And we were married in our village,” 
said he, a propos of nothing that I could 
then understand, but as I looked at him 
and saw the grief and despair in his 
expressive face, the thought came to me 
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that his wife was dead. I put the ques- 
tion to him, but he shook his head 
sorrowfully. 

“ Worse, worse,” he cried. ‘‘She has 
turned me out of doors—me—her own 
husband, and taken a Gaucho in my 
place.” 

Amongst the"natives of the Pampas, 
living, as many of them do, in remote 
districts, very far away from churches, 
the marriage ceremony consists generally 
in a promise of mutual faithfulness. To 
a certain extent this is recognised by the 
Church, and entirely so by the laws of 
the country. Under the Argentine code, 
every child, whether legitimate or other- 
wise, has an equal right to the goods left 
by his parents, and so strictly is this law 
enforced, that even not the most solemn 
will can doanything to nullify its appli- 
cation. 

It is, perhaps, as a consequence of this 
that marriage is often regarded only asa 
temporary convenience, and by force of 
example the Europeans, who every year 
settle there in thousands, are very liable 
to fall into the habits of the natives. At 


any rate, Tomaso’s wife did not see why 
a Gaucho woman should be entitled to 


privileges that were denied to her. This 
particular Gaucho, as it happened, was a 
big robust fellow, who more than once 
had killed his man in the duels which are 
an every-day occurrence outside the 
Bolichas, or taverns, to be found here and 
there on the plains. Tomaso, of course, 
knew that in a hand-to-hand conflict he 
would have no chance of overcoming his 
rival, but all the same! thought he might 
have found a more manly way of showing 
hisresentment than that of merely watering 
the precincts of his defiled homestead with 
his tears. The law of the country gave 
him an effective remedy. He was quite 
at liberty to shoot the Gaucho without 
any need of fear for subsequent results. 
I told him this now, and, as it happened, 
the major-domo, or manager of the 
colony, who was also a magistrate, came 
up in the midst of the discussion. 

I explained the situation to him, and 
in Tomaso’s name asked for advice. The 
answer came out abruptly. 

“Tira, no mas!” 

“Shoot, that’s all”; and as he spoke 
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the words he turned away as if to em- 
phasise the needlessness of further dis- 
cussion. But not a spark of that fire 
which one associates with the Italian 
nature was to be seen in Tomaso’s eyes 
—nothing but the tears. He reminded 
me of Sancho Panza weeping for his ass, 
but all the same, I felt very sorry for 
him and made up my mind as soon as 
my Own immediate worries were over to 
find some means of inspiring him with 
sufficient courage to carry out the advice 
tendered to him by the only legal autho- 
rity in the district. 

A couple of days later Charlie Linton 
came back, and we at once set about re- 
building the house after a fashion which 
would, we hoped, render it impregnable 
even to the violent assaults of the hurri- 
cane. We dug out deep foundations. 
During the course of this work we came 
upon some curious objects, amongst which 
were some immense bones that I have 
some reason to believe were those of the 
Megatherium or giant sloth. At that 
time I had never even heard of the 
animal in question, but it was only 
twenty miles away from La Viticola, 
where Darwin discovered the skeleton 
that has since been reconstructed into 
the monstrous beast we see illustrated in 
books on Biology. 

As soon as this work was done, Charlie 
entered with his usual spirit into the task 
of righting the wrongs of the Italian, or 
rather of so working on the spirits of the 
poor fellow as to make him undertake 
the righting of his own wrongs. The 
Gaucho, Pedro, had not only done him 
the greatest wrong that one man can do 
another, but had added insult to injury by 
laughing at him on every possible occa- 
sion. Instead of being ashamed of his 
treachery, he boasted of it, until many 
who in questions of morality would be 
the last to pose as puritans were tho- 
roughly disgusted with him. In the front 
of our house was a deep bow-like ravine 
with a smooth bottom that had evidently 
at one time been the bed of a lake, but 
was now the home of an army of viz- 
cachas, whose nightly murmurs reminded 
me of the good people that played about 
the woods and bogs of my native place. 
Into this hollow we took the Italian every 
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It was poor Tomaso who had fallen. 
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day and set him to firing at a lay-figure, 
who for the time was understood to repre- 
sent the Gaucho. Up to then poor Tomaso 
had never handled a revolver, and from 
the first there did not seem much chance 
that he could be brought to use it with 
the familiarity which Yankees and Anglo- 
Saxons have, by long practice, acquired. 
He seemed to be afraid of it, and not 
even at ten paces could he succeed in 
hitting any vulnerable part of the imagi- 
nary Pedro’s anatomy. We did, however, 
succeed in inducing him to make an 
attempt upon the life of the man who 
had betrayed him, but we could have no 
security whatever that it would be more 
than attempt. He reminded us very 
strongly of the Frenchman in Artemus 
Ward’s story, who, in the duel, had to be 
held up behind by his second. As far as 
the scarecrow was concerned, Charlie 
often performed the same office for 
Tomaso, sometimes even holding up his 
hand whilst he took aim. Without the 
least apparent notion that he was making 
an unreasonable request, the Italian asked 
Charlie to stand behind him and act ina 
similar way when the fatal shot was to 
be fired. On this, my friend simulated 
a great rage, and swore by Jota and 
Northumberland, Cumberland, West- 
moreland and Durham, that if Tomaso 
did not at once do his duty as a husband 
and a citizen, he, Charlie, would blow 
out his brains. Poor Tomaso was now 
between the devil and the deep sea. He 
believed Linton to be quite capable of 
carrying out his threat, and as the least 
dangerous of two possible courses he 
promised to shoot Pedro as he left the 
house on the following morning. In 
order that his courage might not have a 
chance of oozing out at his finger ends, 
like that of Bob Acres, or that he should 
not have an opportunity of decamping, 
we made him sleep at our house that 
night. Long before the sun was up we 
were on our feet. Charlie prepared the 
Erbamate into which he poured some- 
thing that would, he thought, have the 
effect of adding to the modicum of 
courage with which nature had endowed 
the Italian. Then, mounting our horses, 
we set out on the fatal journey, little 
dreaming what the upshot would be. As 
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we approached the house, Charlie and I 
made a detour and took cover behind 
some thorn bushes, from whence we could 
command a view of the Italian’s house. 
But great as his injuries were, and potent 
as was the draught he had taken, the 
nearer he approached his home, the more 
did poor Tomaso’s courage appear to 
evaporate. His indecision was even com- 
municated to his horse, who did not 
appear to have any definite notion as to 
the direction he should take, winding 
here and there and crossing his forefeet 
as if with the intention of dancing a 
pas seul. But Charlie shouted a menace 
through the brisk morning air, and 
Tomaso remembering the issue, managed 
to pull himself together. He tied his 
horse loosely by the cabresta to a stake 
in front of the house and placed himself 
in a waiting attitude outside the door. 
Though we were too far away to feel 
certain on the point, we thought we saw 
his limbs tremble. At any rate, as the 


minutes passed he turned towards us now 
and again with what must have been a 
very appealing look, as if imploring us 


to recall him. 

The answer he got was a very signifi- 
cent gesture from Charlie, a gesture that 
meant to say it was either his life or that 
of his enemy. And then of a sudden the 
door opened, and we saw a puff of smoke 
and heard a report. A man was down, 
and we jumped on our horses in order to 
appear at the final scene; but it was 
poor Tomaso who had fallen, stabbed to 
the heart. His aim, as perhaps was to 
be expected even at such close quarters, 
had failed, and the Gaucho, ever ready 
with a knife, was prompt to retaliate. 
Seeing us approach, however, he mounted 
on Tomaso’s horse and galloped away 
furiously. By this time the treacherous 
wife had come out, and at sight of her 
dead husband gave vent to shriek after 
shriek, which sounded like the despairing 
cry of some wild animal. She threw 
herself upon the body and began to call 
upon the dead man in tones that sounded 
like a command, as if by her will she 
could bring him back from the dead. 
Then she broke into a paroxysm of sobs 
and tears. Ordinary hysterics were 
nothing to the fierce demonstration she 
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made. In spite of ourselves we almost 
felt pity for her, and when we should 
have been in hot pursuit of the murderer 
we stood by watching the play of anguish 
and remorse upon her features. 

Of a sudden she seemed to be seized 
with a sudden resolve, and before we 
could divine her intention she rushed 
forward to a deep well, and with a cry 
of “Tomaso! Tomaso” on her lips, flung 
herself in, head foremost. There was not 
a moment to be lost. Either Charlie or 
myself would have to descend to the 
rescue. The rope was old and frayed, 
and it was not at all certain that it 
would bear the weight of a man. How- 
ever, the risk had to be taken, and as I 
was the lighter and Charlie the stronger, 
he seized the handle of the windlass and 
let me drop gradually down. I was glad 
to see that she was not dead, but her face, 
half submerged, looked up at me in the 
semi-darkness like the face of a ghost. 
Fortunately the well was not so deep as 
to prevent me finding a foothold whilst 
keeping my head clear of the water, and 
after some difficulty I was able to place 
her in the half-cask that served as a 
bucket, at the same time giving the word 
to Charlie to “ Haulaway.” It wasonly 
now that I began to realise the danger 
of my own position. Should the rope 
break, I had but a poor chance of escap- 
ing with my life. And asatevery turn of 
the windlass there came little cracking 
sounds that seemed to suggest a break- 
age, I thought of taking refuge beneath 
the water, but somehow | was fascinated 
by the upward movement of the bucket 
and its occupant, and could not with- 
draw my eyes until I saw what the end 
would be. As it happened, the rope was 
of better material than I had suspected, 
and it bore its burden in safety to the 
top. For myself, 1 did not care to put 
an extra strain upon it, so, instead of 
allowing myself to be hauled up, I 
ascended after the manner of a sailor, 
hand over hand, whenever possible find- 
ing a leverage for my feet at the sides 
of the well. Tomaso’s wife was now 
herself once more, and greatly calmed 
by her submersion. Charlie, however, 


remained with her whilst I rode on to 
the estancia to recount the events of the 
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“I was able to place her in the half-cask, 
giving the word to ‘Haul away.’” 


morning to the magistrate, and urge him 
to send a body of men in pursuit of the 
flying Pedro. This he was willing enough 
to do. He had already made up his 
mind to expel the Gaucho from the 
colony, and his only regret now was 
that he had not done it before. 

By this time I had got to feel somewhat 
at home in the saddle, and was not at 
all afraid of a gallop of twenty or thirty 
miles, so, with the greatest will in the 
world, I joined in the chase. 

At our head was a vigilante, armed 
with side-arms, a dangerous-looking 
revolver, and a carbine. Don Fabio, the 
major domo, had given us the very fastest 
horses the colony could provide, but even 
then, with nearly two hours’ start of us, 
we thought that Pedro had more than a 
reasonable chance of escaping. The 
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animal he rode was, we knew, a very 
fast one, and in his reckless attempt to 
escape the Gaucho would be sure to take 
the last yard out of him. As we were 
passing poor Tomaso’s house Charlie 
joined in with us. Pompo also showed 
the keenest relish for the hunt and led 
us on by the very road that the fugitive 
had taken. 

Though things have altered a good 
deal for the better since those days, at 
that time it was a comparatively easy 
task for a murderer to escape. He gene- 
rally made for the next province, and, 
once beyond the boundary of a district 
in which the crime was committed, the 
police did not trouble themselves any 
further. As a matter of fact, on this par- 
ticular part of the Pampas, it was thought 
that a large number of the gauchos and 
half-breeds who. were living there had 
been guilty, if not of murder, at least of 
some other crime. But it was generally 
murder. The gauchos at any rate are 
above petty thefts, and horses are too 
cheap to be worth the trouble of stealing. 
Here I may pause to explain a custom 


which is, I think, peculiar to the Argen- 


tine. A dismounted man is at perfect 
liberty to take the first horse he comes 
across, and not even the owner has any 
power to dispossess him of it. If a man 
floundering in the open sea discovers a 
boat, he is not likely to trouble himself 
much as to the question of ownership, 
and the same kind of natural law prevails 
on the Pampas in regard to horses. 

We soon found out, however, that 
Pedro was working on lines of -his own. 
To get into the next province he should 
have turned towards the north, instead of 
which he made directly for the south. 
One of the peones who joined in the 
chase happened to know Pedro more than 
he respected him, and he was of opinion 
that he would eventually make for the 
town of Bahia Blanca, where he had 
some friends. His direction at the pre- 
sent, however, did not indicate such a 
destination, though it was quite possible, 
of course, that under the cover of darkness 
he would change his direction. Imme- 
diately after joining the colony I had 
made the acquaintance of a young Indian 
named Ambrose. I had been able to do 
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him some trivial favour, which, how- 
ever, he exaggerated into an impor- 
tant service, and henceforward took me, 
as it were, under his protection. Wehad 
been already on the road an hour or so, 
going at a pretty stiff gallop, when 
Ambrose joined us. I was not in the least 
expecting him, when he drew in beside 
me. 

“Dam silly, patrone” (pronounced 
path-rone), said he, looking up at me 
reproachfully. ‘“ What the divil did ye 
want to go away without me for?” 

From the first the young Indian had 
called me patrone, though as I had never 
employed him in any way there was no 
real reason for the bestowal of such a 
title. Ambrose had been partly brought 
up in an Irish family, and spoke English 
with a Cork accent. 

He was therefore tri-lingual, talking 
Spanish, as well as his native Tehuelche, 
fluently, and as a consequence looked 
down upon every one who had only one 
tongue on their lips. 

“Didn’t ye know, patrone,” he went 
on, looking up at me after a most ridi- 
culously solemn fashion, “that there 
isn’t another man in South America can 
follow a scent like me? And if ye want 
to catch Pedro, sure I’m the very man 
to do it.” 

I did not know his real age. He 
certainly did not look above fifteen, but 
he always spoke about himself com- 
placently asa man. In any case 1 was 
very glad to see him, and told him so. 

He was a man in some respects in which 
I, taking the gaucho point of view, fell 
short of that standard. He could hold 
on to a horse, I verily believe, with his 
toenails, and as for throwing the lazo 
and the bolas there were very few grown- 
up men who could surpass him. 

He at once attached himself to me, 
and, as a consequence, my own import- 
ance as part of the hunt was enormously 
increased. I felt like a commander whose 
force had been unexpectedly augmented 
by the accession of a new army corps. 
Charlie Linton, who had been riding a 
little bit ahead, swore he saw a glint of 
pride in my eye when he presently 
turned round. We rode on for the greater 
part of the day without encountering 
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anything in the way of an adventure. 
Had we been out merely for pleasure 
we should have found plenty of oppor- 
tunities of indulging ourselves to the 
fullest extent. Game of all kinds came 
in our way, partridges, martinets—a 
larger bird of the same species—ostriches, 
and, now and again, a troop of guanacos. 
Here and there also we came across a 
solitary deer, and greatly disappointed 
the dogs by refusing to give chase. 
Ambrose and some of the gauchos pre- 
tended to find traces of Pedro at various 
points, and we were perforce obliged to 
take their word on trust, -but the traces 
were to us very inconclusive. Towards 
nightfall we fell in with a tropilla of 
wild horses, and this was a temptation 
not even the vigilante could resist. 
Some of the animals were very beauti- 
ful, with their long tails trailing on the 
ground, and all the freedom of their 
wild unconfined life palpitating in their 
every movement. 

As this is a book of travels, not a story 
of adventure, I will stop here to describe 
the manner in which the gauchos capture 
and train their wild horses. To one who 
has not seen the operation, or read of it, 
the two acts would seem to imply a 
lengthened space of time, but, as a matter 
of fact,a couple of days, often a single 
day only, suffices for the whole. Having 
sighted the tropilla, some of the riders 
at once made a detour, riding away 
unsuspiciously as if the last thought in 
their minds was to interfere with the 
wild horses. Then, when they had 
reached a certain point, they turned 
round and a ring was formed, all the 
riders converging towards the now 
frightened beasts. Lazos were out, and 
as the wild horses endeavoured to make 
their escape, the nooses were flung round 
their necks. Then came a short struggle 
for the mastery, many wild rushes, a 
great deal of buck-jumping, but the end 
was a halter round the head. When 
some particularly fleet horse, that seemed 
especially worthy of being captured, did 
manage to get outside the ring and beyond 
the reach of the lazo, the gauchos brought 
the bolas into play. These consist of three 
leaden balls—formerly they were of stone 
—covered with hide and attached to 


thongs which were joined together at 
their ends like the three legs of Man. 
Holding one of the balls in his hand, 
the gaucho, or the Indian, from whom 
the art was first learned, swings the 
others round his head at a tremendous 
rate. Then, when the necessary impetus 
has been attained, he hurls the weapon 
forward, managing so that the thongs 
strike the hind legs of the flying horse. 
Then the balls, stopped in their onward 
rush, fly round and round, intertwining 
and fastening each other until the poor 
beast is competely hobbled. Now the 
lazo comes into play, and subsequently 
the halter. The task of training the 
wild horse to the saddle is a very sum- 
mary one. Both fore and hind feet are 
lazoed, then drawn together, until per- 
force the horse has to sink to the ground. 
Whilst in this position the native saddle 
is put on. This consists of a series of 
rugs and skins, used also as the rider’s 
bed, together with a couple of pads, 
standing out above the animal’s back- 
bone, the whole being bound together 
by a wide girth or cinche of raw hide. 
It is to this girth, which is in two parts, 
connected by rings, that the lazo is 
attached. As soon as the saddle or 
vecado is fixed, the bridle, with a very 
strong bit, is put on, and then the horse 
is allowed to get to his feet. Witha 
single bound the gaucho gets into the 
saddle, and then commences a short, but 
very fierce, struggle for the mastery. The 
horse, not knowing in the least what has 
happened to it, at first trembles with 
fright, but the next minute sets itself 
resolutely to the task of getting rid of a 
strange incubus. It bounds into the air, 
now on its hind legs, now on its fore 
legs, backwards, forwards, and sideways, 
and every time he moves the latiga, or 
short raw-hide whip, comes into contact 
with the offending part of his anatomy. 
Sometimes, of course, the rider is thrown, 
but he generally manages to hold his 
seat until the horse is almost breathless. 
Then a comrade, mounted on a well- 
trained animal, rides up alongside, and 
the frightened wild horse, glad of the 
companionship of one of its own species, 
gallops on beside it. The next thing is 
to train the horse to obey the reins, and 
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this is not done by pulling at the bit, 
but by pressure on the neck. When the 
horse should turn to the left, the gaucho 
now strikes him on the right neck ; when 
he should go to the right, he strikes on 
the left neck. This goes on for an hour 
or so, until in the end the animal begins 
to realise what is expected of him. Next 
day the same thing, only on a milder 
scale, takes place, and in the end the 
mere pressure of the reins on the neck 
serves to guide the horse. On the 
present occasion several fine-looking 
beasts, that promised to be of great use 
to us, were taken, and by the time all 
was over niglft had come, and we began 
to prepare a meal that had to do service 
for two. The horses were staked out— 
that is, they were allowed a grazing- 
ground comprised within a circle, the 
diameter of which was double the 
length of the lazo, but as the pasture 
was good this was quite sufficient. We 
had struck to a small river which at one 
point branched out into a shallow lake, 
in which myriads of wild duck found a 
feeding-place. The vigilante, foreseeing 
such a possibility, had wisely provided 
himself with small-shot ammunition, and 
our supper was all the pleasanter for it. 
My own part in the preparations for the 
meal consisted in gathering brushwood, 
and keeping the fire going, and even this 
I could only do under protest from 
Ambrose, who, on his native heath, 
though he still called me patrone, 
thought himself entitled to act the part 
of leader. I do not know whether it 
was the duck or some other part of the 
banquet that proved indigestible, or 
whether the result was to be attributed 
to some other cause, but, asI lay asleep 
that night with my head peeping out 
from beneath the saddle-blankets, I saw 
the ghost of the huge animal whose 
bones we had unearthed beneath the 
foundations of my new house. I feel 
as certain as one can be on such a 
point, that I had never seen a drawing 
of the skeleton of the mastodon or 
megatherium, and yet such was the 
form taken by the walking skeleton of my 
dreams. I saw it as a dark shadow, the 
bones standing out against the clear 
southern sky, the stars peeping between, 
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and so vivid was the impression, so 
strongly had it fixed itself on the retina 
that it remained palpably before me for 
some seconds after I had fully wakened. 
It took me some time to compose myself 
to sleep again, and when I awoke it was 
with an impression of a totally different 
character. Some dreadful creeping thing 
had got beneath my bed-clothes, was 
scratching along my body, pushing me 
out of the way as it were. I started up 
with a yell in time to see a large-sized 
armadillo making away for dear life, 
with Pompo behind him. I was, of 
course, indebted for this little interlude 
to my friend, Charlie Linton, who stood 
by holding both his sides with what I 
considered very ill-timed laughter. He 
had, also, taken the whole community 
into his confidence, and they all laughed ; 
even the horses seemed to laugh. The 
yerbamate was already prepared, and 
before the sun had quite got up we were 
galloping away once more. We had 
been in the saddle about an hour when 
we met a score or so of mounted 
soldiers who were on their way from the 
frontier of Patagonia to take the train 
at Bahia Blanca. In the midst of them 
rode one of their own officers, a prisoner, 
guilty of something like lése-majesté 
towards the president, who, after the 
manner of some of these South American 
republics, was more autocratic than an 
emperor. He was to be tried by court- 
martia], and from what I could gather 
expected to be shot out of hand. We 
all felt sorry for him, and, had our num- 
bers been greater, would verily, I believe, 
have made an effort to rescue him. The 
new-comers informed us that an hour or 
so before they had seen a man answer- 
ing the description of Pedro, watering 
his horse at a bolicha that lay in a direct 
line along the road we were taking. So 
far encouraged, we put our horses at full 
speed, though the new captures impeded 
our movements a good deal. Taking 
everything into consideration, we thought 
it likely that Pedro would already have 
arrived at. the conclusion that, if fol- 
lowed at all, the chase would have been 
given up on the first day. His attitude 
of mind would scarcely allow him to 
look upon the crime he had committed 
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as being an enormous one, and that he 
should be pursued to the death, as it 
were, was a thing his mind could scarcely 
conceive, We had full hopes, then, of 
coming up with him by midday, and 
after another hour had passed two men, 
with exceptionally fleet horses, were 
detached from our party to head him off 
at a certain passage through a ravine 
which ten miles further on intercepted 
the plains. They started out in different 
directions, one making a wide detour to 
the left, the other to the right, with the 
intention of converging upon the point 
agreed on. In order to give them time 
to act we now decided to go more 
leisurely, and when the bolicha where 
Pedro had rested was reached we dis- 
mounted and partook of such refresh- 
ments as the place afforded. 

Under the circumstances the range of 
potable things was far wider than 
might have been expected. We found 
not only the fiery canna, red and white 
wine, and even vermouth and absinthe. 
The landlord confirmed the story told by 
the soldiers, accurately describing both 
Pedro and his horse, so that there could 
be no doubt we were on the right track. 
We gathered, too, that he did not seem 
in the least flurried, but had partaken of 
his wine leisurely, and ridden away with 
a jaunty air of one out upon a pleasure 
trip. Now that we seemed to be so 
near and that the capture appeared to be 
inevitable, some of us began to feel 
sorry for the fellow. Dastardly as his 
conduct had been in other respects, and 
deserving of death, according to the law 
of the country, it was certainly in self- 
defence he had killed the Italian, but no 
such weakness found a place in the heart 
of the Gose, the vigilante. He had pro- 
bably his own personal reasons for being 
relentless towards the fugitive, for as 
regards abstract justice his ideas were 
certainly not in accordance with any 
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known moral code. Charlie, in a half- 
serious, half-jocose kind of fashion, sug- 
gested that we should give the poor devil 
a chance; whereupon Gose put an 
imaginary carbine to his shoulder, pulled 
an imaginary trigger with a click of his 
tongue, and gave us all to understand 
that such was the kind of chance he was 
prepared to give Pedro. Ambrose, my 
Indian ally, who had the virtue of 
abhorring all kinds of intoxicating drinks, 
had taken advantage of our stay at the 
bolicha to ride on ahead, and now, as we 
were topping a rather steep ridge 
crowned with thorn bushes of unusual 
size, he rode back to us with the news 
that half an hour’s ride would bring us 
within sight of the hunted man. In less 
than that time we sawhim. Up to then 
there had been a certain amount of 
pleasurable excitement in the chase. 
The quarry had been still remote, the end 
doubtful ; but now, as I saw the doomed 
man riding forward unsuspiciously, my 
heart sank and I felt as if all that I had 
partaken of that day had turned into a 
dead nauseating weight in my stomach. 
It was like a waking nightmare out of 
which there were no hopes that one could 
waken. I felt at war with myself, with 
everybody around me; with everything 
except the hunted man. I suppose it was 
the Irishman’s natural instinct to go 
against the law, and it was not without 
a great effort in which shame bore a part 
that I could bring myself to follow up the 
hunt. Even then I was resolved that 
whatever I could do to interfere with the 
course of events would be on the side of 
mercy. We were within about three 
hundred yards of him before he saw us. 
Then his hands flew up in the air, his 
body bent forward, the spurs were driven 
into the horse’s side and he flew forward 
with an earnestness that showed plainly 
enough he knew that his life was not 
worth an hour's purchase. 


(To be continued.) 
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¢¢¢ NX OOD- 
BYE, 
my 
love, good- 
bye!” 

“What? 
Must we 
part? Oh, 
then, my love; good-bye, good-bye !” 

It was a gorgeous moonlight night in 
Corsica ; from the eternal snows on Old 
Rotunda’s top to the shining waters of 
the swift Tavignano, all is one sheet of 
burning silver. 

Bathed in its glory, two lovers stand 
on a balcony overlooking the quaint old 
street. 

“But, my own, my Carlos! you will 
return? You will see me once again 
ere you seek your native mountains?” 

“My love, you know my life is yours ; 
it may cost you it if I venture here again; 
but you have only to ask % 

“Is it really true then, Carlos, that 
there is a price on your head—your 
lovely head?” 

“Too true, my darling; too, too 
true.” 

“ How romantic! how delightful!” 

“Romantic? delightful? . . . Well, 
perhaps, looked at in that light, there 
may be——” 

“ Oh, it’s too lovely! A real brigand! 
and condemned to death! Oh, if you 
knew how I have longed for this in 
that dismal England !—to love as you 
love here in Corsica—passionately, de- 
votedly, at the risk of one’s lover's life ! 
Tell me, Carlos, how many men have you 
killed? Have you ever killed a man?” 

“Killed! Oh, yes; I have killed 
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enough. Let me see: there was Fran- 
cesco, and the French merchant, and the 
old priest—I was sorry for him—and then 
there were the two Italians, and old 
Thomas, and——” 

“ How lovely! And if you are captured 
—what death is it? What do they do 
to you?” 

“Well, i’ faith, they don’t treat us as 
well as they used to do; these cursed 
laws are spoiling happy Corsica; they 
behead us, and they shoot us; and, holy 
St. Paul, they have even had us 
tortured!” 

“ Tortured? Oh!” 

“Yes! I remember watching, in dis- 
guise, when they killed young Antonio. 
It was a goodly sight till the muscles 
began to give; then——” 

“Yes, yes; quick! go on!” 

** Well—but listen! footsteps! I must 
leave you, love. ‘Till we meet again, my 
own!” 

“Till we meet again, my love!” 


Il. 


6é OLY St. Paul!” cried Carlos the 

Brigand, last and wildest of 

all his wicked race, “I’m tired 
of this life. I want change. I want 
excitement. I want my love. I want 
to be again in her arms, as we stood on 
the balcony that night and I lied to her 
of the things I had done, and the men 
I had slain. I’m tired of life; I’m tired 
of having a price on my head as if I 
were a sheep in a butcher’s shop. I’m 
tired of the mountains, and I’m tired of 
—Hullo! what is that noise without 
there? Hullo, say. What, acaptive! 
Bravely done, my merry men. Bring 
him in! Bring him in!” 


















A jolly drunken crew entered the cave 
pell-mell, with shouts and laughter, 
dragging with them a fine, well-built 
man of fifty or so, erect and fearless, but 
with a haggard and dismal mien. 

The brigand and his prisoner gazed 
fixedly at one another for a few seconds. 

“What do you want with me?” 
asked the captive haughtily, at length. 

“We want your name, your prospects 
of ransom, your money, and, failing these, 
your life!” 

“My money, my name, my life. Well, 
you're welcome to all three. Would that 
you had also said my wife. I would have 
added, with my curse, may they do you 
as much good as they have done me.” 

“Your name?” 

“ Sir Thomas Arron.” 

“Then you are English?” 

“IT am; but I can manage your scurvy 
tongue well enough. I confess being but 
a mongrel Italian; it puzzles me, but I 
can manage it.” 

“Be careful, dog, or you will speak 
too much.” 

“ Have I not said that I value not my 
life?” 

“Well, you are a brave rogue, and 
after all you but express what I myself 
felt ten short minutes since.” 

“You? Yet how gladly would I be you.” 

“Ah! But you know not 
the sorrows of a brigand’s 
life. Stay! tell me, why are 
you so sad, so careless?” 

“TI came on business to 
Corsica from merry England. 
I was making for Ajaccio 
there to do my erran_s, and 
—heaven pity me—to meet 
my wife and her stepmother, 
who set out some time 
since.” 

“You seem not to love 
your wife, my friend?” 

“Nay, "tis not she; she’s 
well enough ; tis her mother 
—her stepmother I should 
say; yet still my mother-in- 
law. Man, I’m an ambas- 
sador. I’m wealthy, strong, 
and well; but I’d sooner be 
you, a brigand, with every 
man's hand against me, and 
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a price on my head, than meet that 
woman again.” 

“ You would be me? You? Man, I’lltake 
you at your word. I'll change with you 
now, this moment. You shall be chief of 
my noble band. You shall live here. 
You are not known in Ajaccio?” 


“ By none.” 
“Man alive, but this is splendid. 
Listen. You will give me your name, 


your title, and—Basta/—your money, 
and away I go. 11 three months’ time we 
can return to our old positions. But your 
wife ?” 

“ Alas, I forgot ; she is at Ajaccio now.” 

“ At Ajaccio? And she is English?” 

“ Yes.” 

“In the castle with the balcony over- 
looking the street?” 

“Yes, yes.” 


“And English, you say? Oh, ha, ha, 
ha!” 

a 

“The house with the balcony? Ha, 
ha, ha!” 

“ Rascal! What do you mean?” 

“Oh, forgive me, but... oh, ha, 


me. BAT. Excuse me, but 
oh, ha, ha,ha!.. Don’t you under- 
stand, my love—your wife ?” 

A smile crossed the rugged features of 
the doughty knight. 





“Pll change places with you now—this moment.” 
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“It is evident you know her. She is 


tall?” 

“Te.” 

“And dark?” 

“You are right, Sir Thomas; the very 
same; though I have but seen her by 
moonlight.” 

The knight’s smile broadened, and his 
doughty sides began to shake with hardly 
repressed laughter. 

“ Heavens,” he muttered, “ I have this 
brigand fellow on the hip. It is she, 
my mother-in-law; he has only met her 
by moonlight. Ha, ha! And he thinks 
she is my wife.” 

“My lord,” said Carlos, “when my 
men captured you and brought you 
hither, I was sighing at my wicked life, 
longing to be free, to see my love. That 
love, Sir Thomas, was an Englishwoman, 
who, hearing I was ‘ Carlos, the brigand 
chief,’ and, ahem! of my beauty and 
courage, made secret assignation with 
me—assignation which I kept at the risk 
of my life, but with great profit, for she 
was free with her English gold—and— 
but pardon me—it is e 

“JT have him,” muttered Sir Thomas. 
“JT shall plant her out.” Wiping his 
eyes, he said, sadly, “Take her, my 
friend. take her, and save me from a 
broken heart.” 

“JT will, my lord. You care not for 
your coffers?” 

** No.” 

“Nor the lady?” 

“ No, no, no!” 

“Then, my lord, all may yet be well. 
I take your title, I take your coffers, I 
take the lady. You remain here chief 
over my merry men ; no money, no title, 
no wife shall trouble you here in these 
mountain solitudes. There is wine, the 
best; there are merry comrades; there 
is little Tessa, whom I had intended for 
my bride—she shall dance for you. 
Lord, man! you will be as happy as the 
day is long.” 

“ Brigand, thou hast an ugly face, but 
I like thee; I take your offer. I drink, 
yes, I drink your wine. Your little Tessa, 
as you suggest, shall dance to me. The 
days will pass like dreams.” 

The old knight’s eyes began to sparkle 
and his chest to heave, 


“Bring,” he cried, “ bring hither your 
stoutest knave, and let me buffet him 
for the honour of Old England. Lord! 
I feel a man again, and not a whining 
child. Bring him.” 

“But, Sir Thomas!” 

“No words; bring him. 
you don’t know me.” 

A smile crossed Carlos’s face. ‘ Nor 
no one else won’t know you in five 
minutes’ time,” he muttered. “ Bring in 
Anton Bastia.” 

“Aha, nobly done,” cried the knight, 
as a giant of nearly seven feet slouched 
forward—his great long arms showing 
their huge muscles through his leather 
jerkin. “ Nobly done. A foeman worthy 
of my blows.” But his doughty knees 
shook under him at his antagonist’s 
appearance. 


’*Sdeath ! 


IIk. 


cc OOD blow,” cried Carlos, stand- 

ing on a barrel and urging the 

combatants on. ‘Good blow; 
Anton has reached the spot. By St. 
Paul! a better though. Holy Ajaccio! 
he’s done him. Brave Sir Thomas; we 
know not that trick in Corsica. Heavens! 
how bad he looks. Sir Thomas, thou 
art the best man that ever struck blow. 
Nobly fought and nobly won. Take 
that fool out,” he muttered aside to his 
men; “take out the fool and give him 
two more in the same place. To think 
there was a foul blow he knew not the 
trick of, and he a Corsican. And now, 
Sir Thomas, fill up your glass. We'll 
have a night of it, and to-morrow for 
our plans.” 


IV. 


66 UT, my love—my life Fe 


“Oh, peace, fool; leave 
me. I hate thee. I hate thee.” 
“ But, darling, five years ago you told 
me you could never tire of loving me— 
that I was the brigand of your heart.” 
“Five years ago! Five years since I 
first saw thy coward’s face. ... How 
could | have been so blind?” 
“But, darling, remember how I loved 
thee—what I risked for thee.” 
“Would you had risked too much— 
and lost ?” 
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“Darling, thou art unkind. I have 
been true to thee. I have never robbed 
since the day I married thee. I have 
joined your church at your request, 
collected for the poor 

‘‘The church! the poor !—bah! I like 
men—men that are men.” 

“But, my own, it was your wish.” 

“Bah! why, even 
my poor departed hus- 
band was a_ better 
man.” 

“Happy man, he is 
dead and gone.” 

“What are you say- 
ing—muttering like a 
boy over his lessons?” 

“You seem to like 





“Franco is a dear 
boy—you shall not 
speak ill of him-—lI like 
him.” 

“ So it seems, dear.” 

“What do you 
mean? Oh, you 
coward, to insult a 
woman—you, you 
brigand.” 

“That 1s enough, 
Elizabeth, I will stand 
this no longer. For 
five years I have borne 
what no Corsican ever 
bore before—I have 
borne blows and in- 
sults. What! am I 
become a whining boy, 
to be treated in this 
way? I—the king of 
brigands. I— Carlos 
the terrible. ’Sdeath, 
no! I will go back 
again to my mountain 
home. I will rule 
Corsica again. I will—oh—oh—h—h 
—h—oh—my poor head! Oh, look at 
the blood running down! Oh, my poor 
head !—my head! Don’t strike again, 
Elizabeth, it is unnecessary—I will be 
good.” 

“Good! had my weapon not broken, 
coward, I would have stopped your 
whining. Why, my poor departed 


“ Good blow!” cried Carlos. 
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daughter’s husband was a better man 
than thee, and J made him respect me. 
Leave me, coward. Go!” 

“Yes, dear, I’m going—I’m going.” 

Carlos the brigapd crept softly down 
the stairs and out at the old castle 
gate, over the moat, past the lake, and 
then he turned and gazed once more 





at the house he had occupied since 
the day he had left Sir Thomas in the 
cave. 

“You beast,” he cried, shaking his 
fist at a figure on the wall. “ Would 
—would I had dared to strike thee 


back. . . . St. Paul! she comes. 
Carlos never yet turned his back, 
eho” , 
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Sir Thomas was seated gracefully on an empty wine tub. 


V. 


T was night on the Rotunda—cold, 
| cold night. 

A weary man was making his way 
slowly and laboriously up the steep path 
that led to the brigand’s den. 

“Five years since | trod this path,” 
he murmured, “ and yet how familiar it 
seems. IsSir Thomas alive? Has he kept 
my place for me all these years ?—I have 
heard strange rumours that reached me, 
even shut up as I was with Elizabeth ; 
rumours of deeds of which even the 
haughty Carlos never dreamed. It must 
be he!” 

“Stop there! Your money or your life! 
Halt! Restez ici! Vade retro! Stoppen 
Sic! Go back! 

“What! The brigands’ cry ? 
comrades.” 

“Whom callest thou thy comrades ? 
Give up your money.” 

“Why man, don’t you know Carlos; 
your old chief Carlos?” 

“ Wedid know him ; but what have you 
to do with him?” 

“T am he—Carlos. 
rades.” 

“You dare to jokeatus! You,Carlos ? 
Ha, ha! A little shrivelled-up old man, 
Carlos? Why, man, Carlos was our 
leader and the bravest of the brigands, a 


My old 


Welcome, com- 


fine strong man, and 
thou art a little 


“Yes, yes, I know. I 
'.used to .be so — but 
I have had trouble, 
great trouble, domestic 
trouble.” 

* Thou lookest like 
it—but no more fool- 
ing—to our leader. 
Come!” 


VI. 
ce ND so it is 
really you, 
Carlos; after 
all these years? Well, 
well!” 

Sir Thomas was seated 
gracefully on an empty 
wine tub, one stout leg 
on the nearest table, the other occupied 
by little Teresa, now—as Carlos could 
see—a beautiful woman. The years had 
passed merrily with him ; they had added 
perhaps, a few inches to his waist, a few 
wrinkles to his ruddy face—but the old 
worried look was gone and in its place 
was the self-satisfied glance of a man at 
peace with his neighbour’s purse and 
cellar. “And soitis you, Carlos. Well, 
and how is Bessie? I mean my wife's 
step-mother that was—the Lady 
Elizabeth?” 

“Oh, never mention that name again. 
Would I had died ere I had changed with 
thee. But that is all over now; I am 
back again, and can take my place once 
more as chief of my merry brigands.” 

“What!” 

“T am returned, and can resume my 
old position.” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” 

“Sir Thomas.” 

“Ha, ha, ha, ha! ” 

“Sir Thomas!” 

“Fool! Are youmad? Think you I 
give up this business to you? No, no, 
friend Carlos, you have had your chance. 
I gave you all I had—you even took my 
mother-in-law. Oh, Carlos, that was 
unnecessary cruelty ; but I forgive thee ; 
keep her, Carlos, keep her.” 

“ Villain ! - 


L. 











“ Bind that man.” 

“My lord, this is dastardly.” 

“Not at all, Carlos; not at all. Lis- 
ten! Iam happy. That will please thy 
honest soul, I know. When my wife 
died, soon after our agreement, I married 
little Tessie. You married the Lady 
Elizabeth. Well, I have got on better 
with Tessie than you did with Elizabeth— 
have I not, ‘Tessie? And I will be 
generous. Go back to Bessie.” 

“ But she has struck me; she will not 
take me back.” 

“‘ She has struck thee! 
goodly arm. Ha, ha!” 

“And she loves another—a boy.” 

“A boy. Poor little devil.” 

“Yes, poor little devil; he is very 
young.” 

“Look here, Carlos; you deserve, for 
your presumption, to be sent back to 
Ajaccio this very hour; but Iam merciful. 


Well, she has a 
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Either you shall go back to Bessie, or stay 
with us and serve us for thy feed. Tessie 
shall decide.” 

Tessie laughed. “Oh, let him stay ; 
he will be fun on wet days.” 

“Fun! I, Carlos, fun!” He fell sense- 
less on the floor, but rose again quickly, 
picking something from his trousers. 

“ This is a trap,” he gasped. 

“ What is a trap?” 

“See what was placed for me to fall 
on—a nail; a rusty nail. Never in my 
worst days did I descend so low.” 

“Nails! Ha, ha, man, you should not 
have descended so lownow. But lknew 
not it was there.” 

“No matter—I go. 
your happiness, and 
Good-bye, good-bye. But some day I 
shall return; the world shall know more, 
shall tremble yet at the deeds of Carlos 
the brigand. Farewell!” 


I leave you to 
you, too, Teresa. 





ODE ON CHRIST CHURCH PRIORY. 


By A. S. TOWSEY. 


E lofty tower and massive walls, 
7 That rise in majesty, 
Where sluggish Avon gently falls, 
To meet the silver sea. 
Ye trees that sentinel the pile, 
Of Norman art and Gothic wile, 
Through which the nightly warbler 
wings her flight, 
And soft her tuneful measure sings, 
Before the purple morning flings 
The darkness from the night. 


Lo! far from Pomp and Power vain, 
Within the oaken door, 
Where vested priests, in stately train, 
Oft swept the lowly floor! 
Ye chantries decked with sculptured 
stone, 
Where sad Reflection walks alone ! 
Ye high-wrought shrines, the Silent home 
of Peace, 
Whose haunts staid Melancholy loves! 
The calm that all around you moves 
Bestows a grateful ease. 


Ye quiet tombs, erected high, 
Memorials of the dead; 
Resound, what souls within you lie, 
To Death’s dark Kingdom led. 
This, done to Death by dread disease, 
No more the earth’s green circle sees ; 
And this, bedraggled by the preying 
hand 
Of ugly Fate, untimely slain, 
Enticed by Pleasure’s gaudy train, 
Or Passion’s faded band. 


ry ,) 


What care has stained the life of this, 
Or mocked his lengthened years ? 

Or soiled the joy of youthful bliss, 
With unaffected tears ? 

The wretched prey of biting Scorn, 

Or by the tooth of Envy torn, 

Or marked by Penury’s unkindly eye, 
Or hurled to Misery’s meagre reign, 
Undone, perhaps, by cold Disdain, 

Or bitter Jealousy. 


Lo! where these silent stones arise, 
Behold a poet’s name, 
Still o’er him smile the soft blue eyes 
And rosy lips of.Fame; 
His fingers made the lyre resound, 
And strains sublime of bliss he found, 
He soared aloft through Glory’s azure 
sky, 
But Doom’s dread mandates bade him 
stay 
From winding up the toilsome way, 
To dim Futurity. 


Enough—why call them from the tomb? 
All are alike forgot, 

Seek not to draw, from Death’s dread 

gloom, 

The memory of their lot, 

Ambition, Glory, Pomp and Power, 

The feeble form of Sorrow sour, 

Together seek the gloomy realms below : 
While we, vain mortals, all remain 
Regardless of the waiting train 

Of unrelenting Woe. 





~ 
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By A. W. 


I. 

HE wildest legends of the Emerald 
Isle have nothing more solemnly 
grand, more awe-inspiring, than 

“the weird-wailing Banshee that sings 
by night her mournful song.” As the 
dreaded cry breaks forth on the night air, 
curdling the blood of the belated travel- 
ler, it sounds the doom of some member 
of the family to whom the Banshee acts 
as the herald of disaster. Ere long some 
dire misfortune, or death, will overtake 
him. Though the strange superstition 
is heard of in Scotland and in Wales, it 
more particularly pertains to the sister 
kingdom. To none but families of the 
purest Gaelic blood is, however, vouch- 
safed the honour of possessing one of 
these mourning spirits. In their aristo- 
cratic exclusiveness they never con- 
descended to patronise the descendants 
of the Norman invaders, while those of 
more recent settlement would be beyond 
even consideration. Individually, too, 
they were entirely hereditary in their 
sympathies. No matter how low the 
representative of the family upon whom 
she attends may fall in the social scale, 
the “ White Lady of Sorrow” remains 
loyal to her trust, until the last member 
shall be gathered unto his forefathers. 
Though, perhaps, in these matter-of-fact 
days of enlightenment this ancient belief 
is more often greeted with a smile than 
with credence, yet in some of the remote 
parts of Ireland it is looked upon as very 
real indeed ; and most of the old families 
proudly cherish stories of their Banshees. 
“The Banshee,” says Mr. D. R. 
McAnally, “ is really a disembodied soul, 
that of one who, in life, was strongly 
attached to the family, or who had good 
reason to hate all the members. Thus, 
in different instances, the Banshee’s song 
may be inspired by opposite motives. 
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When the Banshee loves those whom she 
calls, the song is a low, soft chant, giving 
notice, indeed, of the close proximity of 
the angel of death, but with a tenderness 
of tone that reassures the one destined to 
die, and comforts the survivors ; rather a 
welcome than a warning, and having in 
its tones a thrill of exultation, as though 
the messenger spirit were bringing glad 
tidings to him summoned to join the 
waiting throng of his ancestors. If, 
during her lifetime, the Banshee was an 
enemy of the family, the cry is the scream 
of a fiend, howling with demoniac delight 
over the coming death agony of one of 
her foes.” 

The Banshee generally makes its 
presence known after the shades of night 
have fallen; but some truly remarkable 
accounts of its appearance by day are 
given by the Author of The Story of an 
Trish Sept, from Mr. Standish Hayes 
O’Grady’s translation of a contemporary 
record—Magrath’s Triumphs of Turlough. 

He relates how, in 1304, Turlough 
O’Brien, with Clancuilein and their allies, 
marched forth, and, passing through 
Cashel, ravaged the country as far as 
Thurles, and then turned north reaching 
Nenagh. Here, upon the advice of his 
friend, the Earl of Ulster, he gave up 
the idea of further conquest and returned 
to Clare. As his army moved along the 
lovely wooded banks of Lock Derg, 
Magrath informs us, “ they were met by a 
lone woman who approached them ; fair 
of face she was, and modest of mien. 
From her strange aspect, and beautiful 
form, the whole of Turlough’s followers 
took heed of her: a maid with red lips 
and taper fingers, long and waving, 
flowing hair; her whole being com- 
manded respect.” Addressing the king 
she said: ‘My name is _ Ireland’s 
sovereignty, and if strangers had not 
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caused thee to turn back, the sovereign 
rule of the whole of Ireland would have 
been yours.” Attentively the army 
listened to her words; but upon their 
pressing too close, she is said to have 
disappeared in the semblance of a bright 
cloud. The incident deeply impressed 
Turlough, who acutely regretted having 
listened to the Earl’s advice. 

Never, it is to be hoped, has the 
Banshee appeared in a more revoltingly 
horrible shape than that seen by Brian 
Roe on the fatal August morning, in 
1317, as he marched on Corcomroe to 
give battle to the forces of Dermot 
O’Brien. When they reached the shore 
of Lock Rask, and while all were look- 
ing at the shining mere, “they saw,” 
says Magrath, “the monstrous and dis- 
torted form of a lone, ancient, hideous 
hag, that stooped over the bright lock’s 
shore. The loathly creature’s semblance 
was this : she was thatched with elf locks, 
foxy-grey and rough as heather, long as 
sea-wrack, inextricably tangled ; that had 
a bossy, wrinkled, foully ulcerated fore- 
head, every hair of her eyebrows was like 
a strong fishhook, and from under them, 
blearing, dripping eyes peered with 
malignant fire between the lids all rawly 
crimson-edged. ... The crone had a 
cairn of heads, a pile of arms and legs, a 
load of spoil, all of which she rinsed and 
diligently washed, so that by her labour 
the water of the lake was covered with 
hair and gory brains. The army, hushed, 
intently and long gazed at her, but the 
chief spoke to the beldame : 

““* What is thy name, what people are 
thine, of whom are kin, these the so 
maltreated dead on this moist shore ?’ 

“* The Dismal of Burren I am named 
always,’ came the reply; ‘’tis of the 
tuatha dé Danann I declare myself, and, 
royal chief, this pile stands for your 
heads, in their midst thine own head, 
which now thou carriest it, yet no longer 
is thine. Proudly as thou goest to battle, 
the time is not far from you when all to 
a very few ye must be slain.’”’ 

Terror-stricken and maddened by the 
hag’s blood-chilling prophecy, the soldiers 
were about to throw their javelins at her, 
when, on a rushing wind, she rose above 
them screeching forth their doom. 
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“ Never heed ve the daft thing’s ramb- 
ling prophecy,” cried the ill-fated prince, 
as he marched on Corcomroe—and his 
fate. Ere the dawn of another day he 
lay beneath the Abbey pavement. 

The following year De Clare set out 
to make his last and ill-fated effort to 
overthrow the Celtic chiefsof Clare. As 
he passed over the Fergus a strange female 
is said to have confronted him. Magrath 
states that she spoke Gaelic, and so De 
Clare asked his Irish followers to tell 
him who she was and what she meant 
by washing a quantity of blood-stained 
robes in the river. The Banshee replied 
that she was “Bronach, and abode in 
the fairy hills of the land, but that her 
permanent residence was among the 
dwellers of hell, from which place she 
had come to invite De Clare to follow 
her.” Scoffing at the creature, the knight 
passed on to attack the stronghold of the 
O’Deas; but before many hours had 
passed his army was routed, and he and 
his gallant son, together with many of 
his bravest followers, lay cold and stark 
on the battle-field. 

It will be observed that when the 
Banshee takes a visible shape, this differs 
as greatly as the character of its song; 
but it always takes the female form. 
“*The friendly Banshee,” writes Mr. 
McAnally, “is a young and beautiful 
female spirit, with pale face, regular, 
well-formed features, hair sometimes coal- 
black, sometimes golden; eyes blue, 
brown or black. Her long, white drapery 
falls below her feet as she floats in the 
air, chanting her weird warning, lifting 
her hands as if in pitying tenderness, 
bestowing a benediction on the soul she 
summons to the invisible world. ‘ The 
hateful Banshee’ is a horrible hag, with 
angry, distorted features; maledictions 
are written in every line of her wrinkled 
face, and her outstretched arms call down 
curses on the doomed member of the 
hated race.” 

As a rule, the weird warning of the 
Banshee takes place a day or two before 
the death of which it is the knell. But 
cases are cited in which it has been heard 
when some action is being taken which 
is to end in disaster. A story is told of 
Kerry, where the low, sad notes were 
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heard at the moment of the betrothal to 
her lover of a_ beautiful young girl. 
Cruelly jilted, the poor girl died of a 
broken heart, and the night before her 
death the dirge of the Banshee was heard 
once again, loud and clear, outside the 
window of her mother’s cottage. 

As a tule, the spirit comes alone, but 
instances are given in which a number 
of voices are heard singing in chorus. 
It is said that, some years ago, a much- 
loved lady of the O’Flaherty family was 
taken ill at the family mansion near 
Galway; but, as her ailment seemed 
nothing more serious than a slight cold, 
no uneasiness was felt on her account. 
Some friends who had called to see her 
were merrily chatting with their sick 
friend, when suddenly weird, wild music 
was heard. All turned pale and trembled 
as they recognised the fateful singing of 
a chorus of Banshees. In the course of a 
few hours the lady’s ailment developed 
into pleurisy and terminated fatally. As 
the sufferer lay dying the unearthly 
chorus burst forth again in a sweet, 
plaintive requiem. 

Nothing is more dreaded by those 
families who are pursued by the “ hateful 
Banshee,” as it is called, than its awful 
cries summoning them to their last sleep. 
The author of Jvish Wonders gives a 
remarkable instance of this family horror. 
“ A noble Irish family,” he says, ‘‘ whose 
name is still familiar in Mayo, is attended 
by a Banshee of this description. The 
Banshee is the spirit of a young girl 
deceived and afterwards murdered by a 
former head of the family. With her 
dying breath she cursed her murderer, 
and promised she would attend him and 
his for ever. Many years passed, the 
chieftain reformed his ways, and his 
youthful crime was almost forgotten even 
by himself, when one night he and his 
family were seated by the fire, and sud- 
denly the most horrid shrieks were heard 
outside the castle-walls. All ran out, 
but saw nothing. During the night the 
screams continued, as though the castle 
was besieged by demons, and the unhappy 
man recognised, in the cry of the Banshee, 
the voice of the young girl he had mur- 
dered. The next night he was assassi- 
nated by one of his followers, when again 


the wild, unearthly screams of the spirit 
were heard exulting over hisfate. Since 
that night the ‘hateful Banshee’ has 
never failed to notify the family, with 
shrill cries of revengeful gladness, when 
the time of one of their number had 
arrived.” 

In more than one case the harbinger of 
death has been seen crouching with veiled 
face, crying bitterly beneath the trees; or 
flying past in the moonlight. Lady Wilde 
tells of the fair daughter of an old Irish 
family—strong, healthy, and a splendid 
horsewoman. At the hunt she attracted 
unbounded admiration, for none rode so 
well or looked so beautiful. One evening 
there was a ball after the hunt, and the 
young girl moved through the dance with 
the grace of a fairy. But that same night 
a voice came to her father’s window, as 
if the face were laid close to the glass, 
and he heard ringing out into the night: 

“In three weeks death; in three weeks 
the grave—dead —dead—dead!” Three 
times was the dreadful warning repeated ; 
but, though it was bright moonlight, 
and he looked from the window over the 
park, he could discern no form. 

Next day, his daughter showed symp- 
toms of fever, and, exactly in three weeks, 
the lovely young girl breathed her last. 

The night before her death soft music 
was heard outside the house, though no 
word was spoken ; and a shrouded woman 
could be distinctly seen by the family as 
she crouched beneath a tree. But when 
they sought to approach her, the phantom 
vanished, though the soft low music con- 
tinued till dawn. 

This same gifted authoress states that 
“at Lord O’Neil’s residence, Shane’s 
Castle, there is a room appropriated to 
the use of the Banshee, and she often 
appears there, sometimes shrouded, and 
in a dark, mist-like cloak. At other times 
she is seen as a beautiful young girl, with 
long red-gold hair, and wearing a green 
kirtle and a scarlet mantle, covered with 
gold, after the Irish fashion.” She adds 
that there is no harm or fear of evil in 
her mere presence; but, if she is seen or 
heard crying, it is a sure sign that the 
angel of death is waiting for one of the 
family. 

A curious account of the Banshee is 
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given by Sir Walter Scott from the MS. 
Memoirs of Lady Fanshaw. It forms a 
note to his Lady of the Lake. Lady 
Fanshaw and her husband were visiting 
some friends in Ireland, who lived in an 
old baronial castle, surrounded with a 
moat. 

“ At midnight she was awakened by a 
ghastly and supernatural scream, and 
looking out of bed, beheld, by the moon- 
light, a female face and part of the form, 
hovering at the window. The distance 
from the ground, as well as the circum- 
stance of the moat, excluded the possi- 
bility that what she beheld was of this 
world. The face was that of a young 
and rather handsome woman, but pale, 
and the hair, which was reddish, loose 
and dishevelled. ‘The dress, which Lady 
Fanshaw’s terror did not prevent her 
remarking accurately, was that of the 
ancient Irish. This apparition continued 
to exhibit itself for some time, and then 
vanished with two shrieks similar to that 
which had first excited Lady Fanshaw’s 
attention. In the morning, with infinite 
terror, she communicated to her host 
what she had witnessed, and found him 
prepared not only to credit, but to 
account for the apparition. 

“*A near relation of my family,’ said 
he, ‘expired last night in this castle. 
We disguised our certain expectation of 
the event from you, lest it should throw 
a cloud over the cheerful reception which 
was your due. Now, before such an event 
happens in this family and castle, the 
female spectre you have seen is always 
visible. She is believed to be the spirit 
of a woman of inferior rank, whom one 
of my ancestors degraded himself by 
marrying, and whom afterwards, to ex- 
piate the dishonour done to his family, 
he caused to be drowned in the castle 
moat.’” 

Such then are some of the wild stories 
related of Ireland’s most cherished super- 
stition, so pregnant with poetical imagery 
that we would fain desist from any 
attempt at scientific examination. But, 
in these days, it is difficult, if not impos- 
sible, to give credence to such phantasies. 
And yet it is not altogether easy to dis- 
miss them with a smile. It is not as 
though the tales were entirely based on 





the unsupported testimony of the illite- 
rate. All classes of the community will 
be found supporting the traditions, in- 
cluding people of position and education. 


II. 
‘Twas the Banshee’s lonely wailing, 
Well I knew the voice of death, 
On the night-wind slowly sailing 
O’er the bleak and gloomy heath.” 
From an Old Keen. 
T is possible that some readers, of a 
more than usually inquiring turn of 
mind, may desire some explanation of 
theancient Irish superstition, the Banshee, 
and I will endeavour to meet their require- 
ments, though I frankly admit it is with 
some reluctance. Why destroy such a 
beautiful and weird conception—replete 
with so much poetic feeling? And again, 
I am aware that the various suggestions 
which have been put forward do not solve 
the problem with that completeness 
which appears to be desired. 

Where the banshee is limited to a cry 
or wail, commonplace explanations 
readily offer themselves. What can be 
more uncanny than the night cries of 
certain birds? Various other natural 
causes might also be adduced. On one 
occasion the mysterious looks and 
whispers among the domestics of an old 
mansion in Tipperary were found to be 
caused by the supposed voice of a ban- 
shee which, for several nights, had been 
heard wailing through the house. Ex- 
amination, however, revealed the fact 
that the mysterious sounds proceeded 
from the bedroom of a young lady, in 
the window of which she had placed an 
f£olian harp. In another instance the 
cause of the trouble was found to be a 
shutter. Closed over a window not quite 
shut down, it produced sounds not unlike 
this instrument. 

Most of us have, at some time or other, 
been startled by the strangely weird 
noise the wind makes as it goes moaning 
through caves by the sea. Here we have 
an explanation of more than one banshee 
story. A notable example is Glandore 
Harbour, co. Cork, where, when the wind 
is in the north-east, off the shore, the 
waves, resounding in the caverns, send 
forth a deep, hollow, monotonous roar, 
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which on a calm night is peculiarly im- 
pressive, and calculated to inspire a sense 
of melancholy or fear. But the curious 
sounds were long supposed to be the cry 
of a banshee, heralding the approaching 
dissolution of some member of certain 
families over whose destinies this sad 
daughter of Erin was reputed to keep 
vigilant watch. 

The awe-inspiring music of the 
“moaning” waves, as these sounds are 
called, is also to be heard at Portna- 


trughan, on the north-east coast of 
Antrim. A visitor thus graphically 
describes this curious phenomenon: 


“ Suddenly I heard a heavy, long-drawn 
sigh, as I thought close beside me; the 
sound seemed human, and yet there 
was no human being near me. | am 
not ashamed to confess that I was for a 
moment completely frightened, and that 
I listened with a beating heart as the 
sigh was repeated frequently and at 
regular intervals. By degrees I recovered 
my self-possession, and on inspection I 
found that the sound which had so 
startled me issued from a fissure in the 
rock on which I stood. But this is not 
all. Ata short distance forward I dis- 
covered a second fissure, from which 
proceeded groans, at times so like those 
of a person in agony, that it was painful 
to listen to them ; again they became so 
unearthly as to be almost ludicrous! ” 
It is interesting to note that the Irish 
name, PORTNATRUGHAN, signifies “La- 
mentation Harbour.” No name more 
beautiful or appropriate could have been 
chosen. 

Such, then, are some of the explana- 
tions offered of the wild unearthly cries 
which have so often driven terror into 
the heart of rustic and gentle alike, and 
they are fairly conclusive. But when 
the herald of death takes human semb- 
lance, it is not so easy to satisfactorily 
explain it away. 

The author of a most interesting paper, 
contributed to the Journal of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Iveland, having shown 
that “banshee” literally means a 
“woman of the fairies,” proceeds to 
make out a very strong case for identi- 
fying the banshee with the nurse, or 
medicine woman, who in olden times 


was a very important retainer of the 
great Irish houses, and whose descen- 
dants, the herbalists of to-day, are still 
called “fairy women.” These women, 
who were reputed to be deeply versed in 
the properties and virtues of herbs, pre- 
pared and administered decoctions, and 
attended to and watched the sick and 
the dying. ‘“ Their Materia Medica,” we 
are told, “ was restricted to roots and 
leaves, and probably by the hereditary 
experience of ages, they possessed con- 
siderable knowledge of their native 
properties. Their pharmacopceia was 
full enough, ranging from balm and 
balsam to ptisans and elixirs, with, for 
complaints of the passions, philters, 
charms, poisons, and amulets. The 
people, conscious of certain qualities of 
these medicaments for body and mind, 
were apt to retain a credulous faith as 
to the supernatural source of these 
powers, and this credulity was encouraged 
and continued by the craft of the ‘fairy 
women.’” 

The duties of the nurse would cause her 
to be frequently watching at night, and, 
when occasion required, she would per- 
haps go out to gather herbs in the 
moonlight. Accustomed to mourn and 
cry—a “keener” or professional mourner 
—she would, when the patient was past 
hope, naturally droan forth the death 
song. The inhabitants of the house 
would recognise in her cries a sure sign 
of the sufferer’s immediate decease, and 
thus, our authority considers, it naturally 
came to pass that the banshee'’s, or fairy- 
woman’s, shriek was truly deemed a 
forerunner of death. 

By carrying this gentleman’s line of 
reasoning a little further, we have a 
palpable explanation of the shrouded 
figure which so often figures as a banshee. 
The woman would naturally throw 
some wrap over her head, and one can 
easily imagine the terror of any passing 
rustic at seeing the crooning, veiled figure 
flitting noiselessly in and out the 
shadows of the bushes, and of the tale 
he would tell—especially if death soon 
afterwards visited the great house. 

Another writer on the subject, who is 
of opinion that no doubt can for a 
moment be entertained of the fact that 








a most piteous wailing is heard shortly 
before the death of the members of 
certain Irish families, gives a very in- 
teresting letter received from a friend, 
who, he explains, was much given to 
philosophical experiments on almost 
every subject. The writer of the letter 
states that he was in attendance at the 
death bed of a near and dear relative, in 
an old castle in the county of West- 
meath, when he heard a most extraordinary 
sound, resembling that of an A®olian 
harp, but having such a strong simili- 
tude to the human voice, that it was 
more allied to singing than instrumental 
music. 

“The sound appeared to me,” he says, 
‘*to be everywhere in the room, and not 
to come from any one point; and I feel 
certain that the servants in the house at 
the time might, with a little stretch of 
their fancy, have placed it anywhere 
except in the real locus from whence it 


proceeded—and that was the throat of 


the almost unconscious invalid.” Ex- 
amination revealed that the extraordinary 
‘sounds “were due to an involuntary 
action of the organs of voice, coupled 
‘with the spasmodic breathing of the 
patient, which changed every moment, 
producing a sort of ventriloquistic sing- 
ing or melody, which was exquisitely 
harmonious, and perfectly unearthly, as 
was observed by one of the listeners. 

“The sound heard on the occasion 
referred to isnot,” he continues, ‘‘ the only 
instance of its occurrence, for I have 
heard of others; but sensible people 
generally do not like to speak of such 
things, and servants, nurses, and indeed 
others who have heard of banshees, and 
would believe in their existence without 
investigation, have attributed such sounds 
to their agency.” 

Having thus completely demolished 
the elements of what would undoubtedly 
have made a first-class banshee story, 
this gentleman, rather paradoxically, 
proceeds to offer remarkable corroborative 
evidence of a parallel superstition. 

The sister of his dying relative had, it 
‘seems, repeatedly asserted that she felt 
sure that her brother would not die until 
ca bird, of the kind known as the Willie- 
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water-wagtail, should kill itself at the 
window, as always happened to her 
knowledge, and according to a family 
tradition, whenever any member of the 


‘family died in that room. The writer 


of this most interesting letter says he 
paid very little heed to the lady’s story ; 
but he frankly admits that he was 
startled when, as he stood by the par- 
ticular window reading, one of these 
birds, striking against it with great 
force, fell on the window-sill stunned, 
and rolled off on to a roof beneath, 
from which he picked it up quite dead. 
Taking it to the lady who had actually 
predicted the fact, he says it satisfied the 
family that death was at hand. 

One more story of the investigation of 
the banshee’s cry must close our article. 
It is told by Croker. In a lonely district 
of the county of Cork, a widow lady and 
her sister dwelt with their one maid- 
servant. The lawn before the house 
was used to dry flax after it had been 
steeped. Suddenly, and for several 
nights, the cry of the banshee was heard 
dismally wailing about the grounds, and, 
whenever it was heard, the following 
morning a large quantity of flax was 
found to have disappeared. The lady’s 
suspicions were aroused. One night, as 
soon as the cries were heard, she asked 
the servant to find from what part of the 
garden the sounds proceeded. The terri- 
fied girl respectfully, but emphatically, 
declined the invitation, when the lady, 
a strong-minded woman, despite the 
entreaties of her sister, determined to go 
herself. It was a beautiful moonlight 
night, and she had not gone many steps 
when she saw what appeared to be the 
figure of a woman, shrouded in a cloak, 
crouching down and singing a sweet but 
most melancholy air. Boldly advancing, 
she seized the banshee, her cries quickly 
bringing her sister to her help. With 
the aid of the servant, who had now 
recovered her senses, the woman, under 
whose cloak a quantity of flax was found 
concealed, was secured for the night. 
The next day she was sent to the jail; 
and at the assizes she was sentenced to 
seven years’ transportation. This ban- 
shee’s cry was heard no more. 
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UNA AND THE RED CROSS KNIGHT. 


From a painting by L, Campbell Taylor, exhibited in the Royal Academy, 1905. 


(By permission of H. Roberts, Esq.) 





